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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


THE REVOLT OF THE CLERGY. 


Tak startling document publishel by the 
Times on Thursday, and addressed by sixty- 
three more or less distinguished clergymen to 
the archbishops and bishops of the Church of 
England, derives its importance not merely 
from the representative character of the names 
attached to it, but also, and much more, from 
the fact that it boldly formulates the discontent 
notoriously prevalent amongst the most active 
and energetic party in the Church, with the 
present relations of Church and State. That 
discontent received not long previously a faller 
and more elaborate, though, of course, not 80 
representative au expression, in an epistolary 
pamphlet addressed by Oanon Oarter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.* To this the arch- 
bishop published a reply, f together with a 
sermon on the Church and Law,” and these 
two pamphlets shed an instructive light on the 
fundamental divergence of sentiment in the 
Church suggested by the address now issued. 
That address sets out with a pointed allusion to 
the coercive measures resorted to for enforcing 
uniformity,” and to the existence of ‘‘ a deter- 
mination to endure any suffering rather than 
submit to a jurisdiction which, rightly or 
wrongly, is regarded as purely secular.“ Canon 
Carter, in his pamphlet, sets out the significance 
of this complaint more at large. He quotes 
from various documents, beginning with the so- 
called Reformation of Henry VIII., to prove 
that the Church of England, even since its 
separation from na has always been tanght 
ta have an eye to the Catholic consent of 
antiquity ” and the usages of primitive times.“ 
These are vague terms; but Canon Carter is no 
doubt right in arguing that neither the Tudors 
unless Edward VI. be excepted—nor the 
Stuarts had any notion of establishing a 
genuinely Protestant Church, and were not 
disinclined towards any Roman superstitions 
except those likely to interfere with the royal 
supremacy. But now the Canon complains 
that, on the principle ‘‘omission is pro- 
hibition,” the rubrics are so interpreted as 
very seriously to threaten the Oatholic aspect 
of Anglican doctrine and practice. Let us 
not be befooled by words. The term Catholi 
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may be interpreted stags to have a noble mean- 
iag, as when it des¢ the universal life that 
" But this is not 
de taken by Canon Carter 
rat’ them it means only 
those churches which have what they are pleased 
to regard as a legitimate succession of super- 
uaturally gifted Hence it will be 
ok the gravest kind is 
raised in the — we have described. 
This nation thought it was Protestant; and its 
legally-appointed courts, when dealing with 
Church ceremonies, have generally decided on 
that assumption. And it is precisely because 
they have done vo, and because a fresh decision 
of a similar tone is feared, that the present out- 
ory is raised. 

The signa‘aries of the address have been re- 
proached by a morning contemporary with 
confounding the legislative and judicial func- 
tiotis of ecclesiastical authority. They are told 
that the decisions have been in accordance with 
law, and that, if they are not coutent, they 
should try to get the law altered. This reproach 
seems to us, however, scarcely just. For an 
alteration of the law, aud that of a very revolu - 
tionary kind, is precisely what they demand. 
They complain that obnoxious judgments are 

at present rendered inevitable by the fact that 
‘‘ appeal is now made, not to the living voice of 
the Church, but to events and documents which 
have themselves always been matters of contro- 
veray.” The tone in which this plea is urged 
is that of serious conviction. And spiritual 
descendants of the Puritans should be the last 
to treat with levity the appeal of men who 
‘believing in the Presence in the Church of 
her Divine Head, are convinced that what is 
required is not the mere interpretation, however 
skilful, of existing law, but the living voice of 
the Church clearly laying down what the law 
shall be in the future.” This demand also 
is more fully explained by Oanon Carter. 
He traces not unfairly the gradual his- 
torical transference of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion to secular courts. He is apparently not 
conscious that he is giving a lucid illustration 
of the inevitable working of the principle of a 
legal establishment in modern times. And in 
conclusion, he demands that Convocation shall 
have legislative powers on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects co-ordinate with those of Parliament, and 
that bishops shall be once more constituted 
independent and authoritutive judges. There 
is no doubt that the cry for such freedom of 
Church action is in strict harmony with the 
faith, expressed by the address, in the pre- 
sence in the Church of her Divine Head.” 
Whether it is consistent with the maintenance 
of the Establishment, is altogether another 
question, on which the common-sense of the 
country has already given an unmistakeable 
judgment. 

Will the fathers of the Church give a corpo- 
rate reply to this ingenucus appeal? The 
Archbishop's brief answer is a mere acknow- 
ledgment; and, if we may judge by his 
reply to Mr. Carter, they will find it rather 
difficult to do so. For, of course, they too 
believe in the presence in the Church of her 
Divine Head.“ They too think that the Church 
has a living voice” which ought surely to be 
heard on disputed questions. They too must 
believe that dusty parchments are a sorry sub- 
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stitute for a present inspiration. And agreeing 
on such premisses, it is cross-country work indeed 


to make their way to any other conclusion than 
that of the spiritual independence of the 
Church. The letter and sermon of the Arch- 
bishop simply erade the issue, or lose it in a 
mist of words. He has a good deal to say about 
alleged technical errors of Canon Oarter in 
regard to Lord Penzance’s court and other 
matters. He tells the canon that he will find 
it very difficult to persuaie” the public of this 
and the other point in his argument. But he 
never fairly faces the question whether the 
utter paralysis of self-government which has 
overtaken the Church is or is not consistent 
with the high claims that it makes to a perpetual 
inspiration. The only logical basis for the. 
Archbishop’s position is that of downright 
Erastianism; and from this he naturally 
shrinks. Indeed, one crucial difference which. 
we note, as implied, though not openly 
stated, between the Archbishop and his corre- 
spondent, is the assumption on his part of the 
legal fiction that the Church and the nation are 
identical; while Mr. Carter and the signataries 
of the address as well manifestly feel that this 
has become wholly uutenable. They boldly 
take up the position that the Anglican Oom- 
munion has a sort of spiritual life that the 
nation, asa nation, does not share. They re- 
volt against the oppression of this spiritual life 
by those who, they allege, do not understand 
it, They demand that it shall be freely orga- 


gone too far to draw back. They will be irresis- 
tibly pushed forward till the strait ‘gate of 
disestablishment comes in view. Then many 
of them will pause. But the vision of an up- 
ward path beyond will attract the nobler souls 
amongst them; and the barrier once passed, 
they will wonder that they feared it so long. 


— 


THE BURIALS BILL CONFERENOE. 


THE Conference of the opponents of the 
Government Burials Bill, held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel yesterday, was in all 
respects what might have been expected and 
wished for, after the expressions of opinion 
respecting the measure which we have been 
recording from the night when the Duke of 
Richmond unfolded the ministerial scheme. 
It was not only largely attended, but 
the attendance was of an unusually re- 
presentative character—Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists, Baptista, Unitarians, 
Quakers, and even Jews, taking part in the 
demonstration. No fewer than thirty-five 
members of the House of Commons were present, 
and among them three members of the late 
Government, as well as one of the whips of 
the Liberal Opposition. In fact, the attendance 
ofso many men of weight and ability, belonging 
to town and country, and to different ecclesias- 
tical sections, made the selection of speakers a 
matter of some delicacy, and also made it im- 
possible for the speaking adequately to represent 
all tha elements of which the Conference was 
comp 

We cannot apply to the unanimity and the 
earnestness displayed the well-worn epithet, 
“wonderful ”—simply because it was what, 
under the circumstances, was precisely what 
might have been looked for. There have been 
conferences on questions specially affecting 
Nonconformists which have brought out em- 


barrassing differences of opinion, in regard 
| either to principles or to policy, and when a 


nised by those whom it inspires. They have 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


APRIL 11, 1877. 


feeling of languor, or a sense of hopelessness, in 
regard to\the object aimed at, has been fatal to 
vigorous and successful action; but the men 
who met yesterday felt that the Government 
had made their way clear before them; so that 
they were as much agreed in respect to tactics 
as they were in denouncing the dishonesty, as 
well as the mischievousness, of the rainisterial 
measure. \Mr, Osborne Morgan, so far from 
believing that \he is about to be ‘‘ dished” by 
the Government measure, spoke with all the 
buoyancy of a leader who feels that the 
blunder of the opposing party has given 
him a new and great advantage. Evidently, he 
regards, and we think rightly, the production 
of this abortive bill of a Tory Government as 
one of the phases of the burials question which 
must necessarily be passed through prior to its 
ultimate settlement. It is simply the old 
method over again: all possible alternatives 
being tried, with the effect of showing that 
only the right method of settlement can ulti- 
mately be adopted. 


We think it clear from yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, as well as from other information 
which has reached us,\that there is now no 
danger that the bill will be allowed to pass on 
the ground that its merits as a consolidation 
and sanitary measure outweigh its defects in 
dealing with a sentimental grievance. The 
scheme was cunningly devised, but it is seen 
through ; and its very cleverness excites anger, 
because it is associated with what is regarded 
as being either dishonesty, or as trifling with 
the deepest feelings of a very large section of 
the community. It was clearly shown, in 
the statement read at the opening of the 
Oonference, that the bill is a very bad ono, 
even regarded only as a means of codifying and 
simplifying the existinglaw; becausetheexisting 
law is, in some respects, so objectionable, that 
though there might have been delay in seeking 
for its repeal, there must be the utmost re- 
sistance to an attempt to re-enact and per. 
petuateit. Inthisrespect, the Government, which 
has, we suspect, been cowed by the clergy, have 
unwittingly done a great disservice to the clergy; 
who will presently be amply punished for their 
short-sighted resistance to Mr. Morgan's mea- 
sure. Hitherto, the battle has been fought in 
the parochial churchyards only; but henceforth 
the field must include the parochial cemeteries 
as well. As was pointed out clearly at the Con- 
ference, the root of the evil of which complaint 
is made by Nonconformists is to be found in 
the fact, that consecration, which should be 
only a religious rite, practised by those who 
attach any value to it, is associated with 
certain legal disqualifications. Oonsecrate 
every inch of our churchyards, and our ceme- 
teries, if you will, say Nonconformists to 
Episoopalians; but let consecration no longer 
give to the Established clergy any exclusive 
rights whatever in consecrated ground— 
whether within churchyard or cemetery walls. 
Adopt that principle, and you get rid of every 
difficulty arising out of the division between 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground; the 
erection of superfluous mortuary chapels, and a 
whole host of minor evils, or absurdities. The 
struggle must come to that at last, and we 
have to thank a Conservative administration for 
having brought us so perceptibly nearer to the 
final issue. 

It was, we think, with almost superfluous 
energy that the Liberal party and the Liberal 
leaders were urged, in the language of warning 
as well as of entreaty, to do their duty, by striv- 
ing to secure the rejection, or the abandonment, 
of the Government bill. We have seen no signs of 
flinching yet on their part, and the decisive 
tone of Mr. Stansfeld’s speech indicated clearly 
enough that, whatever may have been the in- 
difference of the official Liberals when they 
were in office, they are fully alive to their 
duty and, we may add, to their opportunity, 
in regard to this Burials question, now that 
they are out of it. Certainly, no quarter will 
be given to the bill in the House of Commons, 


and we shall own to our disappointment if there 


N uncompromising opposition in the Lords 
o. 


Somehow or other, this bill must be got rid of— 
that is the practical conclusion arrived at by 
yesterday’s Conference. On Friday week, 
when the second reading comes on in the 
upper House, we may be able to judge whether 
its authors are likely to abandon it early or 
late. But it had better be assumed that it will 
be late, rather than early, and that that 
result can only be secured with certainty 
by action of the most resolute kind. 
Hitherto, doubt has been felt as to the 
necessity, or the expediency, of petitioning ; 
but it has now been resolved that, if the bill 
reaches the House of Commons, it should be 
assailed with petitions numerous enough to 
block its further progress. Many; we know, 
have been waiting for this note to be sounded, 
and, now that it is heard, we hope, and we believe, 
that it will be heard to good purpose. It is 
long since Nonconformists resorted largely to 
petitioning, either for attack or for defence. Now 
that the weapon is to be again employed, let it 
be used with an energy which will represent 
our utmos? strength. 


THE HIGH CHURCH CLERGY AND THE 
STATE. 


The following address has been presented to the 
members of the Episcopal Bench :— 


To THE Most REVEREND AND RIGHT REVEREND THE 
ARCHBISHOPS AND BiSHOPS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

We, the undersigned clergy of the Church of England, 
being anxious to retain the relations of Church and 
State which have so long existed in this country, ven- 
ture to express to your lordships, as our spiritual 
fathers, the great anxiety and distress which we feel at 
the present position of affairs, 

On the one side we see coercive measures resorte 1 to 
for enforcing uniformity such as have been happily 
unknown in this country for centuries, and on the other 
a determination to endure any suffering rather than 
submit to a jurisdiction which, rightly or wrongly, is 
* — as purely secular. 

oreover, we are much impressed by the unsatisfac- 
tory character of the authority and arguments to which 
appeal is made in the controversies now distracting the 
Church. For while the Church of England to-day has 
the same right to decree rites or ceremonies, and pos- 
sesses the same authority in controversies of faith, as 
the same Church had at any previous period in her 
history, appeal is now made, not to the living voice of 
the Church, but to events and documents which have 
themselves always been matters of controversy. 

Believing, as we do, in the presence in the Church of 
ber Divine Head, we are convinced that what is required 
is not the mereinterpretation, however skilful, of exist- 
ing law, but the living voice of the Church clearly laying 
down what the law shall be in the future, 

With this conviction upon our minds, we beg to urge 
upon your consideration that in our opinion no peace 
can be secured for the Church, nor can her existing 
relations with the State be long cootinued, unless laws 
for the regulation of Divine service, and for other 
spiritual matters of primary importance, are made by 
an authority which both clergy and laity would feel to 
be binding upon conscience; and we are equally satis. 
fied that no authority will be considered thus binding 
which does not proceed from the Synods of the Church 
as well as from Parliament, 

In saying this we must add that the legislative action 
of the Church is now ysed by the apprehension 
that when her Synodical Acts aro submitted to Parlia- 
ment in the constitutional manner, material alterations 
may be made in them, and that the final result may be 
seriously at variance with the intentions of the Synods, 
and may become law without their consent, 

We trust that your lordships will take these represen- 
tations iato your serious consideration, and in your wis- 
dom devise measures to allay the anxiety und distress 
which is now pressing upon Churchmen. 

The address is dated Easter Tuesday, and is 


signed by about seventy clergymen, amongst whom 
are R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s ; R. Gregory, 
Canon of St. Paul’s; B. Compton, Vicar of All 
Saints, Margaret-street; A. Duncombe, D. D., 
Dean of York; T T. Carter, Rector of Clewer ; 
Charles O. Goodford, D. D., Provost of Eton; 
Edward Coleridge, Fellow of Eton; C. B. Dalton, 
Vicar of Highgate, Prebendary of St. Paul’s ; F. G. 
Blom Rector of St. Andrew Undershaft, 


-atreet ; B. M. Cowie, B. D., Dean of 
Manchester ; E. King, D. D., Canon of Christ- 


church, and us Professor of Pastoral Theology ; 
G. H. Curteis, Canon, and Principal of the Theo- 
logical College, Lichfield ; F. R. Grey, Rector of 


Morpeth, Proctor in Convocation; A. R. Ashwell, 
Canon and Principal of the Theological College, 
Chichester ; E. R. Wilberforce, Vicar of Seaforth ; 
C. W. Furse, Vicar of Cuddesden, and Principal of 
the Theological College, Cuddesden; Frederick 
Gore Ouseley, Canon of Hereford, Proctor in Con- 
vocation; G. Rawlinson, Canon of Canterbury, 
Prootor in Convocation ; the Deans of York and St. 
Asaph ; the Vicar of Leeds ; and the Archdeacons 
of Derby, Rochester, Isle of Wight (Bishop 
M‘Dougall), Wilts, Huntingdon, Buckingham, 
Sarum, and Montgomery. 

To this m the Primate, in acknowledging 
its receipt, has returned the following reply :— 

Addington Park, Croydon, April 7. 
My dear Dean of St. Paul’s,—I beg leave to acknow- 


| ledze an address to the archbishops and bishops, dated 


| clergyman of the Established Church. 


— 


Easter Tuesday, 1877, which you have been kind enough 
to forward to me. I confess myself not quite able to 
follow the exact meaning of some parts of this address, 
which probably, like other similar add has been 
signed by different persons attaching somewhat different 
meanings to its statements. In ticular, I am of 
opinion that it does not accurate inguish between 
ecclesiastical matters judicial and ecelesiastical matters 
legislative—the former of which are, according to our 
present Constitution, conducted in a lar gradation 
of our ecclesiastical oourta, oulminating 1 the Sovereign 
advised by the Privy Council, such ecclesiastical courts 
being jealously kept distinct from the ordinary civil 
tribunals of tae realm, I shall, however, I presume, 
not be wrong in coucluding that you desire some altera- 
tion inthe present arrangements of these courts eccle- 
siastical, though you do not specify with any accuracy 
the sort of alterations which you think desirable. Bat 
I gather that the main object of the address is to urge 
that matters of legislation affecting the Church in its 
rites or ceremonies, and controversies of faith, should 
always be submitted to Convocation. It is not alleged 
that this principle has in any specific case been violated, 
and, perhaps, it has escaped your attention that, for the 
last five years, since Convocation adopted the Act of 
Uniformity Amendment Act in 1872, it has been engaged 
in a task such as that which you i consider to be 
its peculiar function, having been called by the authority 
of the Crown to revise the Rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer—a work which it has not as yet 
accomplished. 

I need scarcely say that I shall take the earliest op- 
portunity. of laying the address which you have for- 
warded to me before my brethren of the Episcopal 
bench, and in their name I can at once take upon myself 
to assure you that it will receive most attentive con- 
sideration.— Believe me to be, my dear Dean of St. 


Paul’s, | 
(Signed) A. C. CANTUAR. 
The Very Rer. Dean of St. Paul s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The High-Church address has provoked much 
severe comment from the secular press, The Times, 
in giving publicity to it, characterised it as one of 
the most extraordinary addresses which, even in 
these days of such documents, have ever been seen. 
We might expect from such a body of men as those 
who sign the memorial somé expression of opinion 
which would tend to allay the irrational excite- 
ment of the extreme members of their party, and 
strengthen the hands of authority in dealing with 
the spirit of rebellion by which the very existence 
of the Church is menaced. It will be seen, how- 
ever, with equal disappointment and astonishment, 
that a course the very reverse of this has been 
adopted. Nothing more discouraging at the pre- 
sent crisis could well be conceived. In their de- 
mand for the self-government of the Church, the 
memorialists (says the Times) leave out of sight 
entirely what the mass of the laity and, unless we 
are much mistaken, the majority of the clergy 
require. The clergymen whose practices have been 
challenged have accepted their offices, and have 
received their orders as well as their benefices, 
upon a distinct promise to conform to the existing 
law. Such is the definite contract into which they 
have entered with the Church at large and with the 
State ; and that which the State and the Church 
require of them is that this contract should be ful- 
filled. The Synods of the Church may perhaps 
some day acquire the power now coveted for them, 
but only on one condition—that the clergy abandon 
the privileges and the benefices which they pos- 
— under the existing constitution of Church and 

tate. 

The Daily Telegraph says it would appear to be 
not liberty for all but supremacy for themselves 
which the memorialists demand. Their threats of 
disruption are not likely to have any great effect :— 

There is one species of suffering which no recent 

Ritualistic objector to the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
courts has shown any disposition to ‘‘ endure ; that is, 
the loss of his endowments and social privileges as a 
eople like Mr. 
Tooth remain in the Church, subject though she is to 
the evil control of courts. They may be ever “‘longing 
to leave, but they are certainly always “‘loth to depart”; 
and as this notion has been forced on Parliament by the 
remarkable contrast between their demand for freedom 
and their acquiescence in the gilded and beneficed 
bondage of State contro!, we fear that they are mistaken 
if they fancy they will frighten the Legislature by the 
oft-repeated suggestion of coming schism. 
The last word on the subject, however, must be 
that, so long as the spiritual power wants to have 
the privileges and emoluments of a State Establish- 
ment, the power which establishes it—that is, the 
will of the Queen, Lords and Commons of England 
—must always hold supreme authority in finally 
determining what it is that it establishes. 

The Daily News remarks that in the demands of 
the memorialists there is nothing which the public 
has not heard before. The one thing new is that 
so many men of position in the Church should have 
been willing to put their names to claims which 
the public must regard as wildly extravagant. The 
authors of this address must know very well that 
in these days no national Church can exercise the 

rerogatives which they demand for the Church of 
gland. If they were consistent, they would 
demand not the retention but the reversal of the 
relations of Church and State, which have so long 
existed in this country. Their doctrine les 
straight to disestablishment, and they are effective 
allies of the Liberation Society. | 

The Standard says the memorialists are 2 5 
fectly consistent, true to their own views and to 
the traditions of that important school, always 
powerful in the Church of England, from which 
they inherit their opinions and their position. It 
is, however, simply impossible that their com- 
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i should be met and wg gee cay re- 
by any action of the kind which they 
to contemplate. The plain truth is that the 


— of the High Churchmen arise out of the 
anomalous relation of the Church in England to 
the State. That relation worked well for cepturies, 


and could continue to work well and smoothly so 
long as, on the one hand, Parliament forbore to 
exercise its powers by interfering in matters of 
faith or iastical discipline, and while, on the 
other hand, the Church made no attempt to modify 
laws or enlarge creeds which had been embodied 
in and 8 by the common law of England. 
The Public Worship Act was perhaps the first 
departare from the mutual indulgence and inaction 
of centuries. How deeply it has shaken the founda- 
tion, not indeed of the Church, but of the Esta- 
blishment, the address to the archbishops and 
bishops shows. 

The Morning Post says that it is daily becoming 
clearer that strife and difficulty are not very far 
ahead, and that before long there will be a conflict 
between the temporal and spiritual powers, which 
if not cured b 

letely wreck the Church as a legal establishment. 
address to the archbishops is a very mild ex- 
pression of a grievance very severely felt by a large 
section of Churchmen, and reaches the very core of 
the wt png Hever — 4 K is now su ae 
namely, the of her living voice on the con- 
troversies of the da 1 the living voice of the 
Charch is to be duly uttered, the organs of that 
voice must be reconstituted, and our rulers must 
devise a system by which clergy and laity may be 
1 represented as the mouthpiece of the 

* | 


The Pall Mall Gazette heads an article on the 
memorial an ‘‘ Insurrection in the Church.” It 
views the demand of the memorialists as in effect 
the demand for a total reversal of the relations 
which now subsist between the Church and State, 
and the erection of Convocation into a supreme 
government for the Church exclusive of the Queen 
and exclusive of her Parliament. The memorialists 
declare that what now ‘“‘ paralyses the legislative 
action of the Church is the apprehension that when 
her Synodical Acts are submitted to Parliament in 
the constitutional manner, material alterations may 
be made in them, and that the final result may be 
seriously at variance with the intentions of the 
synods, and may become law without their consent.” 

he Pall Mali Gaz tte continues: 


This, then, is the claim which can be preferred at 
this time of day by a Dean of St. Paul's, with a train 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries at his back. The arch- 
bishops and bishops are quietly requested to agitate 
for the abolition of the royal supremacy, and for 
putting Convocation in the place of the Pope. For 
that, simply stated, is what their demands amount 
to; and they are not at paios to disguise, even 
in words, a pretension which cannot be concealed 
in fact. They insist that Parliament shall not 
decree anything in ecclesiastical matters against 
the consent of Convocation; and they do not 
even offer in exchange that Convocation shall on 
its own part decree nothing against the consent of Par- 
liament. Nor would such a concession have been com- 
patible with obtaining a redress of the special grievance 
of which they are complaining. They want to abolisa 
the jurisdiction of Lord Penzance, and to repeal the 
Act which created it; which means that they would 
begin their “‘reforms’’ by overruling that decision of 
Parliathent by which the Act was passed and the Court 
established. The address, in fact, is not even a plea 
for a division of authority between the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers—a plea which would be in itself 
inadmissible; it is a naked demand for absolute 
ecclesiastical rule. And it comes not from men who 
ask to be set free from their relations with the State 
altogether, but from Church dignitaries who wish to 
maiatain the existing relations of the Establishment 
with the State; or, in other, words, who wish to keep 
their present status and echoluments free of the con- 
ditions upon which they were originally conferred—to 
Romanise the doctrines and practice of the Church by 
decree of its living voice,” and at the same time to 
employ the arm of secular authority in reducing to 
zu any Low Chursh Mr. Tooth who might resist 
the decree. That such extravagant pretensions as this 
can be put forward at this day is surprising : but that 
it should be put forward by dignitaries of the English 
Church, and supported on such grounds as appear in 
this address, is a circumstance of evil omen for the 
Establishment. 

The Spectator holds that it is unjust to represent 
those clergy who signed the memorial as men who, 
if they could have their way, would introduce the 
extrav of ultra-Ritualism, such as Mr. 
Tooth’s, into the Church. Men like the Dean of 
St. Paul's, the Provost of Eton, the Warden of 
Keble, are not likely to favour violent Ritualism of 
any kind. And, as a matter of fact, they certainly 
do not favour it. What this memorial means is not 
a demand for 
which extreme practices may be introduced 
into the Church, but a demand that the Church 
shall be treated as if it were a living Church, 
with full power to regulate its own ceremonial, 
and not as if it were a Church completely governed 
by the terms of an ancient, not to say an obsolete, 
document. Indeed (the Spectator says) if we look 
only at the chief point insisted on by the memo- 
rialisis, it would not, be easy to show that they are 
not completely in the right; but while we can 
enter into their motives we see in their memorial 
at least as much inability to understand the point 
of view of the laity as the Tims shows—or pre- 
tends—to understand the memorialists! What 
the memorialists want is that nothing shall be 
binding on the Church which is not agreed to both 
- f Church and by State. » Now, unquestionably 
this demand implies a tremendous change in the 


reasonable concessions will com- 


machinery by the help of 


constitutional practice ever since the Reformation. 
Whatever the theory may be, statutes never sub- 
mitted to Convocation have been accepted by the 
Charch and treated as parts of its law by tribunals 
which were never till now challenged by the clergy. 
Any * in this practice ooul * be intro- 
duced without a struggle which would itself be far 
more likely to end in disestablishment than in 
success for the new rule—and this partly because, 
as everybody knows, there is a slightly fanatical 
party lying in wait for any occasion to renew the 
cry for disestablishment ; and partly for the much 
better reason that the Houses of Convocation, as 
they exist at present, ge me the laity of the 
Church a great deal less adequately than the House 
of Commons, in spite of all its Dissenting and alien 
elements, itself represents them. 

The John Bull is greatly alarmed at the 2 
before the Church. It would protest as heartily 
as any hot-headed clergymen and laymen 1 
the Erastianism which culminated in the Public 
Worship Act. But that Act may be repealed or 
bed st to a dead letter by the bishop refusing to 
entertain prosecution, or Convocation might modify 
the provision in the preface of the Prayer-book so 


as to enable the biskop to appease doubts and 


diversities by the advice of his chapter or synod. 

Other changes are suggested which the clergy, if 

resolute and united, could secure, and the John 

Bull would have them use all plainness of speech 

in Convocation, in conferences, to the bishops, to 

—-. and privately to the members of both 
ouses. 


Neither the law lords nor the bishops can be 
acqnitted of knowing what they were about; but the 
lawyers thought a common law judge quite a boou to 
the Church, and the bishops were defeated and help- 
less; they were only to blame for not at once with. 
drawing the bill. Parliament certainly does not want 
to quarrel with the Church ; and it is hard if the Eng- 
lish clergy canoot effect as much as the Scottish Esta- 
b:ishment has won from it, if they only exhibit ay much 
determination. The fully that is talked with regard 
to disestablishment cannot be too harshly condemned. 
Disestablishment in England mesns the dissolution of 
order in the Church, and revolution in the State. It 
means the rending asunder the noblest Church polity 
the world has ever seen, and setting up a reign of 
schism. It means the extinction of Christianity ia 
many parts of this land as completely as in the Seven 
Churches of Asia. It means the loss of souls by thou- 
sands, and the poisoning of the wells of education, and 
the giving over the masses to all uncleaoness of living. 
A Churchman, to speculate on disestablishing the 
Church, must be as insane as a bank director disouss- 
ing the capture of London by a German army. 


OPINIONS OF CLERGYMEN. 

In reply to the Daily News to the effect that no 
such prerogatives as the memorialists claim could 
be exercised in these days, Dean Church says :— 


The Church of Scotland is a National Church, and it 


exercises by its General Assembly the ‘‘ prerogatives ” 
which are asked in the address for the Church of Eng- 
land. In the questions of internal discipline, such as 
the use of organs, which have arisen in Scotland, Par- 
liament has never thought of interfering. What is 
asked for in England is nothing more than what has 


been long legal and constitutional in Scotland. —Your 
obedient servant. 


Prebendary Irons, who did not sign the paper 
because it would make Convocation the judge of 
doctrine, in a letter to the Times thus puts the 
case of the clergy :— 


The difficulty, briefly stated, is this. The Established 
Church of England is believed by a large proportion of 
its members, High and Low, to be a religion as well as 
an Establishmert. Englishmen must take account of 
this, and not fancy they can in an educated age ‘‘ esta- 
blish” anything a majority may please and call it a 
scary At present it is becoming more and more 
evident that the gravest questions of religious doctrine 
and worship, and (as in Cooke v. Jenkins”) duty 
also, may be determined by a civil tribunal. 

Do you wish to perpetuate this state of things? Can 
you do so even if you wish it? Is it desirable or 
sible to risk the sort of future which this implies for 
the Established Church? If you are to have an Esta- 
blished Church at all, you cannot do without religious 
people; and if you have them, you must take them 
te conscience and all.“ 

cg VIII. in the sixteenth century ventured very 
far in defiance of this. The Church, by then clinging 


to the old creeds and hierarchy, just escaped secularis- 
ing. But in the present struggle of Christianity itself, 


it will be quite impossible to take the secular line of the 
sixteenth century in reference to the national conscience 
without ruin. 

It is not too late to treat the Church as a religion. 
The religious headship of our Church is the Episcopate 
in Syn It would satiefy a mejority of Churchmen 
if, on rey. grave questions of Christian doctrine, the 
courts of law were to refer to the Primate (in : od 
with the Suffragaos) before they adjudicated finally in 
any case. Ido not say that this would be a remedy for 
everything; but it supplies a principle on which the 
Church might intelligibly rest—in a provisional way, at 
all eveuts. 

Postpone action, says Dr. Irons, and the conse- 
quences cannot be declined. 


Dean Stanley, preaching on Sunday evening at 
Westminster Abbey, entreated his hearers not to 
despair of the future of the Church of England. 
There were those who were always foreboding the 
destruction of the broad national character which 
had been its chief glory. He predicted that it 
would endure. No doubt some perplexed and diffi- 
cult questions had arisen in our day which could 
not be settled in a moment, but he urged them not 
to believe those cowaru.y ictions which bad 
teen uttered of the destruction or decadence of the 
Church. The Church would last long after these 
pusillanimous cries had been forgotten. No doubt 


—_ 


there 


were discussions and diff bat so 
there had always been, and so there d always 


be, so * as there was any force of character or 
strength of will left — % With regard to 
the state of England, much of important reform 
had yet to be effected, no doubt. A blow 
would be struck against it if those of high prin- 
ciple and education were to retire and leave the 


Government in the hands of itical agitators. 
Then, indeed, the sooner the Church, litera- 
ture, and science, and education wete divorced 


from the State the better. But our islature 
was not less religious, but far more serious and 
thoughtful, and therefore more religious than it 
had ever been. Our judges were not more corrupt, 
but more high-minded than ever they had been, 
and our public servants were not more selfish, but 
less selfish than they had been two centuries 
ago, and the Legislature was more patriotic than 
at any period of our history. That freedom of the 
Church was secured not by suppressing it 
under an ecclesiastical yoke, such as neither we nor 
our fathers were able to bear, but under a rule of 
mutual forbearance and the deliverance from 
bondage. 


The Rev. W. H. Milman, rector of St, Augus- 
tine and St. Faith, and Minor Canon of St. Paul’s 
upon the Old Foundation, writes to the Times call- 
ing attention to a few facts which will enable the 
public to estimate at its full value the weight which 
should attach to the first two cag appended 
to the clerical address, Mr. Mi gays: 

My object in writing is to show by facts how very 
new-born in Dr. Church and Mr. Gregory this dread of 
settling questions of ecclesiastical discipline by the sole 
authority of Parliament must be. For it was only in 
the course of last year that these two gentlemen solicited 
and, by their much and persevering asking, obtained 
first of all an Act of Parliament, and then an Order in 
Council, for a completely new settlement according to 
their own views of the discipline of their own Cathedral, 
The result of their action has been to secure, by the ex- 
clusive authority of the State, the real demohtion, 
though some nominis umbra may be allowed to remain, 
of an ecclesiastical corporation which, with certain dis- 
tinct rights and a, had existed as a reyal cor- 
poration from the time of Richard II., who by royal 
charter secured to it these rights and privil which 
it is therein stated to have possessed from a time beyond 
the memory of man. By the exclusive assistance of 
the State those gentlemen have obtained for themselves 
alone patronage which they had hitherto shared with 
the minor canons. By the sole assistance of Parliament 
these gentlemen have contrived that the future 
s0t-disaxt minor canons, instead of having distinct duties 
to perform under the protection of the law, are to be 
perpetually at their beck and call for an indefinite num- 
ber of services, that they are to be dismissible at plea- 
sure, Without any process of law, for whatever the 
Dean and Chapter may consider a breach of discipline 
— perhaps the refusal to wear vestments of questionable 
legality, In a word, by authority of Parliament specially 
invoked Dr. Church and Mr. Gregory, the old 
canonical discipline of St. Paul’s has been superseded by 
a brand-new more or less arbitrary rule devised by Dr. 
Church and Mr. 3 5 indebted for its binding 
force to an Act of Par nt obtained by the active 
solicitation of these gentlemen. 


„„A Lay Erastian disputes altogether the 
analogy which Dean Church endeavours to establish 
between the demands of — gw High-Church 
cle - the power exercised by the Kirk of 
Sco — 

The speaking” voice of the Kirk of Scotland, he 
says, can only act within the common and statute law of 
Scotland, and its decisions within that restricted circle 
are as corrigible by the Court of Session, and on a l 
by the House of Lords, as is any abuse of law in the 
Church of England by the appropriate Eaglish tribunals. 
The voice of the Kirk so restricted is to be found in the 
General Assembly ; but it is composed of laity as well as 
ministers, and they vote, not by orders, but in common, 
The “li voice” of the Church of Eogland, to clear] 
lay down what the law shall be in future, ought, 3 
ing to the Dean and his unruly associates, to be formed 
in two Convocations. Being two they might differ in 
clearly laying down what the law ought to be. In 
Canterbury 1 — „ . ot 5 * ; — 
are repeutedly greeing. From the Lower House 
the laity of the Church are excluded. Neither does it 
properly represent the clergy. Curates have no repre- 
sentation at allin it, beneficed cle very imperfect 
representation, and cathedral dignitaries pro rata exces- 
sive represertation. To call this a living voice of any- 
thing, but that of the speakers who waste time and 
annoy the Church, is an abuse of language, To say 
there is any reai identity between it and the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland is to . what for 
the sake of courtesy I will designate want of ordinary 
iofurmation. 


THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR, OSBORNE MORGAN, M.P. 


At the monthly meeting of Protestant Dissenting 
ministers of Warwickshire and the oy weg 
counties, held at Cradley, on the 3rd inst., the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 
„That this meeting, while approving of the 
desire shown by Government to consolidate the 
Burials Acts, and to place burial-grounds under 
stringent sanitary regulations, — disapproves 
of those provisions of the Burials Acts Bill by which 
it is proposed (I) to afford facilities for the multi - 
plication of burial- grounds, and (2) to allow Dis- 
senters who object to the services of the Church of 
England to bury their dead in the parish church- 
yard withont any service of any kind ; believing 
that those provisions, framed ostensibly for the 
relief of Dissenters, would tend to increase and 


on 


intensify, rather than remove, Dissenting grie- 
vances.” It was also resolved to petition Parlia- 


ment to amend the bill. 
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1 
At the opening of a new Liberal Club at Os west 
last Friday, Me Osborne Morgan, M.P., spoke 5 
a resolution, denouncing the Burials Bill of the 
Duke of Richmond as an insult rather than a 
concession to the Nonconformists.” He said that 
the bill was essentially a dishonest bill, for it 
created an imaginary grievance and evaded a real 
one. When this question was declared to be a 
sanitary one, he could not help asking himself 
why this discovery had not been made before. 
How was it that, although sanitary legislation had 
been the order of the day since the Conservatives 
came in, although three Public Health Acts had 
been _— in the last four years, no one had ever 
complained of the unhealthy state of our church- 
yards until Mr. Cross last year, at his wit’s end for 
an argument against the burials agitation, had hit 
upon this backstairs way out of the difficulty? 
And so this bill, with its eighty-eight clauses, its 
costly and clumsy machinery, was brought on to 
settle a problem which he would undertake to 
solve in six lines. Was not that very much like 
setting up a steam-engine to crack anut? Yes ; 
but the worst of it was, the nut was not cracked 
after all, as they would soon see, For the latest 
returns would show that there were some church- 
yards still unclosed in — and Wales. Now, 
granting for the sake of argument, though the 
estimate was obviously an exaggeration, that 2,000 
of these 12,000 churchyards required to be closed 
on sanitary grounds, that would still leave a residue 
of some 10,000 parishes or districts which could not 
be dealt with on that principle. And how did 
the bill deal with Dissenters in these 10,000 dis- 
tricts? Well, it invested them with two privileges 
—first, the privilege of taxing themselves to pa 
for cemeteries which nobody really wanted ; and, 
2 the privilege of being buried like a /e/o- 
de- e. They had heard a good deal of pains and 
nalties in past centuries, but he believed that 
rd Beaconstield’s Government was the first that 
had ever put Dissent and self-destruction on the 
same footing. Talk of living in a balloon! Why, 
the Duke of Richmond could not have more pro- 
foundly misunderstood the feelings and position of 
the persons for whom he was legislating if he had 
been born and bred in the planet Jupiter. And 
then they turned round on him and said that this 
rovision as to silent burial was taken from his own 
ill. He, however, had introduced it at the in- 
stance, and to meet the isolated case of the Scotch 
Presbyterians, who desired and habitually prac- 
tised it; and there was all the difference in the 
world between making a thing permissive in the 
case of those who desired it, and forcing it, as the 
only alternative upon those who regarded it with 
itional aversion. But the bill was not only an 
insult to Dissenters, it was a gross injustice to the 
whole community. It enabled one-twentieth part 
of the ratepayers—say five persons, for there 
were many parishes in which the ratepayers 
did not exceed 100—with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, to compel the ish, 
Churchmen as well as Dissenters, out of their own 
pockets to provide a useless cemetery and erect 
two useless chapels. For it was an essential and 
not the least — feature lied this bill — 
every parish to which it was applied it perpetuated, 
at the expense of the ratepayers, 2 dis- 
tinction between consecrated and unconsecrated 
ground; as if the fact of a bishop walking round a 
cemetery and muttering over it a form of words—a 
ceremony, which, by-the-bye, was certainly un- 
authorised, if not actually illegal—could impart 
additional sanctity to ground which was already 
hallowed by the dearest and most sacred associa- 
tions which bound man to God. But now a 
word as to the cost of putting this bill in force, 
unless, as was not unlikely, it was to remain a dead 
letter. He had studied the subject with some 
care, and when Mr. Talbot's bill of last year, which 
was substantially the same bill as this, was before 
the Hoase of Commons, he had made a calculation 


tze justice of which no one had ventured to impugn, 


that if that bill were brought into operation in 
one-third of the parishes of England and Wales it 
would involve a charge upon the ratepayers of at 
least three millions sterling. And assuming all 
this money to be expended, there would still re- 
main some 8,000 parishes in which the grievance 
which the bill professed to remove would remain 
absolutely untouched. And this proposal, be it 
remembered, came from a party whose watchword, 
both in and out of office, had been the reduction of 
local taxation; and they had chosen a time when 
the expenditure of the country was rapidly running 


ahead of its revenue, when, if report spoke truly, 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer was about to dive 
with both his hands into their pockets for this 
wanton assault upon the 2 of the oountry 
in the exclusive interests of the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church. He had no great faith in the inde- 
pendence of the present House of Commons, but he 
could not bring himself to believe that the most 
obsequious Parliament that ever clung to the coat- 
tails of a Ministry would have consented to pass 
such a billasthis. For it was a pretty safe thing 
to say that before any bill could pass into law in 
this country it must at least be shown that some- 
body wanted it. Now, who wanted this bill? 
Not Churchmen ; they had no grievance. Then 
did Nonconformists want it? The answer might 
be seen in the resolutions which were pouring 
in from Nonconformist meetings in every part 
of the country. Then, why was the bill brought 
in? He would tell them why. Because under its 
cover the Government were enabled to run away 
from a problem which they dare not faco— because 


— 


ww 


the grievance, of which he had so long been the 
feeble spckesman, could no longer be denied, 
because a daily increasing party in the Church 
iteelf was beginning to insist upon its removal. So 
the Government hed tardily and reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that something must 
be done. And, instead of grappling with the 
grievance like men, they had got to work to mini- 
mise it, as they called it, as if injustice ceased to 
be injustice because its area was reduced by one- 
third! The flood-gates of strife were to be opened 
in every rural parish, and rate was to be piled 3 
rate, and those who were nearest and dearest in lif 
were to be divided in death by the hard, undying 
line of religious controversy, in order that the 
clergy might be secured in what they called their 
title to the churchyards. And upon what did that 
title rest? Upon the egregious fallacy that these 

arochial burying- grounds were the property of the 
Established Church. If that were so, how came it 
that the law permitted—nay, required—those who 
had never been admitted to, or had been cut off 
from that Church to be buried there, and 
actually forbade the incumbent of the parish 
to interfere with their interment? It was 
quite true that in the case of those 
who were ostensibly members of the Church the 
ecclesiastical law had added to the common law 
right of interment, the right of the Church Burial 
Service ; but this right, which, when every one was 
a Churchman, had been a highly-valued privilege, 
had become a grievous burden when a large por- 
tion of the community had ceased to be Church- 
men. Thus, it had come to pass that the right of 
burial was coupled with a condition which made it 
a mockery. In other words, the law took away 
with one hand what it gave with the other; and 
that was a state of things which no body of men 
could be expected to endure. It was said that his 
bill would pave the way to disestablishment. If 
that had been his object, all he could say was that 
if he read the signs of the times aright the clergy 
were about to save him the trouble of carrying it 
out by disestablishing themselves. But be this as 


it may, let it be clearly understood that if the Duke 


of Richmond’s bill were to pass to-morrow the 
agitation in favour of opening the national church- 
yards, so far from be 1 would only be 
strengthened and intensified. The resolution was 
carried by acclamation. 


A meeting of the United Nonconformists Com- 
mittees was held on Wednesday, at- Crewe, for the 
purpose of considering the Burials Acts Consolida- 
tion Bill now before 2 Mr. R. W. Dale 
presided. The following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed :— : 

„1. That, inasmuch as all parishioners have the 
common law right to burial] in the parochial grave- 
yard, and the restrictions which limit the free 
exercise of that right and exclude Nonconformist 
services from the graveyard have been imposed by 
the ecclesiastical legislation of Parliament, this 
meeting declares that no settlement of the question 
can be satisfactory which does not entirely remove 
those restrictions, and in relation to interments, 
grant equal rights to all Her Majesty’s subjects. 

„2. That in a cemetery purchased by rate it is a 
violation of justice that any part of the cemetery 
should be reserved for the exclusive use of the 
ministers and members of any denomination, and 
this meeting therefore protests against those pro- 
visions of the bill under which the parochial ceme- 
tery would be divided into consecrated and 
unconsecrated ground, and under which chapels 
might be erected at the public expense for the 
separate use of Episcopalians or any other sect. 

‘*3. While this meeting acknowledges that there 
are strong sanitary reasons for closing many of the 
existing parochial graveyards, it objects to the 
insertion of provisions to effect this sanitary reform 
in a bill introduced by the Government in fulfil- 
ment of a pledge to propose a measure for the 
removal of the Nonconformist grievance. The 
demand of the Nonconformists for the free use of 
the graveyard is not met by a proposal that hence- 
forth it shall be used neither by Nonconformists 
nor Episcopalians, Thero is reason to expect that 
in some cases parishioners will be deprived of the 
use of their ancient graveyards, and compelled to 
purchase a new cemetery in order to evade an 
ecclesiastical difficulty. 


64. In — where there is no sanitary reason 
or excuse for closing existing graveyards, the bill 


proposes to empower the Local Government Board 
on the requisition of a small fraction of the popula- 
tion, to compel the local authority to levy a new 
rate for no other purpose than to protect the Epis- 
copalians in the exclusive enjoyment of property 
belonging to all the parishioners—the rate to be 
applied to the hase of the new cemetery. 

‘5. In es in which the graveyard is not 
closed, and in which no new cemetery is provided, 
the bill attempts to meet the claims of Nonconfor- 
mists to conduct a service of their own over the 
graves of their friends by the proposal that they 
shall be permitted to bury their friends withont 
the performance of any religious service or of any 
other ceremony. This meeting objects to the pro- 

which classes Nonconformists with persons 
‘that are unbaptized or excommunicated, or have 
laid violent hands on themselves’ as a gross and 
atuitous insult to all the Nonconformists in the 
United Kingdom. 

“6, This meeting further protests against the 

provision contained in the bill for giving the bishop 


of the diocese authority in any part of a cemetery 


purchased by a public rate, and especially to the 


el 


clauses which enable the a or archbishop to 
insist on the expenditure of public m to put 
the consecrated part of the ground into what may 
be considered a proper condition for burial according 
to the rites of the Church of England, 
7. The meeting expresses to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Granville its cordial gratitude for the 
romptness and vigour with which he expressed 
is dissatisfaction with the bill as a measure in- 
tended to redress the injustice at present inflicted 
on Nonconformists, and earnestly hopes that he will 
oppose the bill in every stage of its progress thruugh 


e the Upper House.“ 


Representatives were present at the meeting from 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol, and 
Wolverhampton, and letters favouring the object 
of — meeting were read from the London Com- 
mittee. 


At a meeting of the Manchester Liberal Associa- 
tion, on Thursday, Mr. Leake presiding, the 
Burials Bill was discussed, and a resolution passed 
to the effect, that the bill, instead of removing, ſcon - 
siderably increases the injustice under which Non - 
conformists suffer, perpetuates offensive class 
legislation in favour of the Established Church, 
against which Dissenters have so long protested, 
and deprives them of = rights with other 
parishioners in the public graveyards of the 
country. The chairman was requested to sign a 
petition to Parliament against the bill on behalf of 


the meeting. 

The Liverpool Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church in England on Monday adopted a petition 
against the Government Burials Bill, on the ground 
that the measure not only fails to provide for the 
exercise of the rights of all parishioners in the 
parish churchyards, ‘‘ but perpetuates the 
existing grievances of Nonconformists in a more 
aggravated form.” 

It will be seen from an advertisement elsewhere 
that the Committee of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales have passed a series of resolu- 
tions condemning the Burials Bill, and recommend- 
ing that energetic measures should be taken to 
oppose it at every stage. 

t seems that the = Church Union, as well 
as the Church Defence Institution, are getting up 
petitions on the Burials question. The form recom- 
mended by the E. C. U. ‘‘ earnestly protests against 
any bill having for its object the legalisation in the 
churchyards or churches of the Church of England 
of the use of any service at the burial of the dead 
not sanctioned by the said Church, or the officiating 
therein of any person not now authorised by law so 
to do, because such changes would be an invasion 
of the rights of the clergy and laity of the Church 
of England, and would be subversive of her religious 
discipline, and tend to her disruption.” 


2» 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AT THE 
UNIVERSITIES, 


The House of Commons notice-paper contains 
nearly ten pages of amendments to be moved in 
Committee on the Universities Bill brought in by 
the Government. Several of these have, as their 
object, the complete carrying out of the principle 
involved, but only partially adopted, in the Univer- 
sity Test Abolition Act of 1871, via, that the Uni- 
versities exist for the benefit, not of the members 
of the Church of England, but of the entire oom 
munity, without regard to religious distinctions. 
Some of them aim at accomplishing the same object 
by different methods, and probably will not be 
pressed ; but others, and notably those which 
stan i in Mr. Goschen’s name, may be regarded as 
amendments which will call forth the full strength 
of the Liberal party, in divisions likely to be among 
the most important of the session. 

Sir Charles Dilke will move the omission of 
Clause 13, which prevents the commissioners alter- 
ing any of the conditions of any endowment created 
within the last fifty years. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan will move the omission of 
Clause 14, which obliges the commissioners to have 
regard to the main design of the founder, unless it 
has already ceased to be observed. : 

Mr. Hanbury (Clause 16) proposes to enable the 
Universities to sell advowsons of which they have 
the patronage. He will also move the insertion of 
the words, but not so as to make the entering 
into — orders, or the taking of any test, a con- 
dition of elegibility or appointment to any such 
emolument or office.“ | 

Mr. Goschen (Clause 17) will move the proviso, 
** That no headship or fellowship shall be 
under this scheme to an ecclesiastical office.” 

Lord F. Cavendish proposes (on Clause 17) a 
similar amendment to that of Mr. Hanbury’s on 
the previous clause relating to the sale of advow- 


sons. 

Clause 18 allows of provision being made for re- 
ligious instruction and college services; with the 
proviso that the commissioners ‘‘ shall not make the 


entering into holy orders, or the taking of any test, 
a condition of the holding of any headship, or 
fellowship to which that ition is not at the passing 
of this Act attached.” Mr. Dodson the 


omission of the italicised words; as well as other 
amendments to increase the stringency of the 
clause. Sir Charles Dilke has another amendment 


to effect the same object. a 
Mr. Goschen proposes to add to Clause 21 (which 
allows the continuance of voluntary payments now 
made out of college revenues), a 
estimating the income of the 


roviso, that in 
ge, no such 
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payment shall be taken into account as part of the | 


necessary, or ordinary expenditure of the college.” 
The object of this is to prevent the colleges aug- 
menting the value of college livings, and then 

leading inability to contribute to the wants of the 
1 Sir Charles Dilke objects to the clause 
tn toto. 

Mr. Dodson and Lord E. Fitzmaurice have amend- 
ments eliminating the visitors of the colleges—most 
of whom are bishops—in connection with the 
approval of schemes. 

Mr. Goschen (Clause 25), proposes the severance, 
after a vacancy, of the canonry in Rochester 
Cathedral from the provostship of Oriel College. 

He also proposes the following new clause (after 
55)— “ The commissioners, in statutes made by them 
For a college, shall provide that the entering into, or 
being in, holy orders, shall not be the condition of the 
holding of any headship or fellowship.” 

It is believed that these amendments embrace 
all the points in which the friends of religious 
equality are most interested, and when the bill 
goes into committee—as it will do so shortly— 
their wishes in the matter should be clearly under- 
stood by their representatives, 


— 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


An active correspondence is going on between the 
Vatican and the German bishops with regard to the 
relations of the latter with the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Pope is anxious not to offend the 
bishops, and he has commissioned Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski to formulate a series of questions to which 
each bishop will return an answer, and in this way 
the policy to be pursued will be indicated. The 

rmission 88 by the Pope to the Italian 
ishops to obtain the royal erequatur has produced 
a bad impression among the Prussian prelates, who 
accuse the Holy See of allowing in Italy what it 
withholds in Germany. From Berlin an explana- 
tion of this fact has been requested, and the Vatican 
is doing all it can to allay the resentment of the 
German bishops. In the meantime, many digni- 
taries of the Koman Curia are doubtful of Prince 
Bismarck’s sincerity, and think he is laying a trap 
for them. 

The Catholic Congress which has been sitting in 
Paris held its concluding meeting on Saturday night 
under the presidency of Monsignor Freppel. There 
was a large attendance. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings M. Chesnelong stated that the Paris 
Catholic Committee, which was dissolved by order 
of the authorities on the 28th ult., had addressed a 
letter of protest to the prefect of police, one passage 
of which runs as follows :— 

It is evidently in obedience to a minority incited by 
demagoyic passions against Catholics that the Govern- 
ment has taken this deplorable decision, Though the 
order may be in conformity with the letter of the law, 
it evidently distorts its spirit, and it can scarcely be 
admitted that those whom it concerns are regarded as 
enemies of the law and promoters of disorder. On 
these grounds the former members of the Catholic 
Committee of Paris feel compelled to request explana- 
tions from the Prefect of Police on the following points : 
—1. What reasons have induced the au horities to 
adopt this measure’ 2, What conditions will the 
authorities impose for the reconstruction of tbe 
Catholic Committee ? 

The reading of the protest was received with 
immense cheering. M. Chesnelong recommended a 
calm and dignified attitude. 

A petition addressed to Marshal MacMahon and 
the Chambers has been drawn up for signature by 
the Catholics of France respecting the position of 
the Pope. It recites that the Pope, deprived of 
his temporal power, daily sees fresh obstacles to 
the government of the Universal Church; that, 
through recent legislation and impending measures 
still more dangerous, there is a fear of his being 
soon entirely prevented from communicating with 
the Catholic world. It proceeds to say :— 

Jn view of so serious a situation occupied by the 
Papacy, the centre of their religious unity and the 
guarantee of the integrity of their faith, the under- 

signed, French citizens and Catholics, feel it their duty 
to appeal to you. They ask you to employ all the 
means which are in your power to make the Holy 
Father's independence respected, to protect his Ad- 
ministration, and to iusure the Catholics of France the 
indispensable enjoyment of a liberty dearer than all 
others—that of their conscience and faith. 

A report was spread in Rome on Sunday that 
the Pope was dead; but on the same day His Holi- 
ness gave audience to a large deputation of French 
Catholics. There is, however, no doubt that the 
physical condition of Pius 1X. is one of consider- 
able depreasion, against which, with much force of 
will, he makes a determined struggle. According 
to medical opinion his sleeplessness and languor 
have not been overcome, and the closest attention 
is paid to any symptom which might indicate a 
failure of vitality, and be followed by collapse. 
The Italie announces that the Count of Chambord 
has written to the Po] e expressing his desire to go 
to Rome, and protesti: g again: t the er croachments 
upon the liberty „ the Pontiff. Another Pre- 
tender, Don Carlo-, has been requested by the Curia 


to desist for the present from attempts to stir up re- 
volution in Spain. King Alfonso has promised, it 
is said, to take part in the new Roman question 
on behalf of the Pope, and therefore he must not 
be disturbed by domestic intrigue. 

The Pope is stated to have himself laid down the 
Various regulations to be observed at the grand ser- 
vices to be given in St. Peter’s on the occasion of 


episcopal jubilee. The Times correspondent 
writes :— 


| 
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to the Quirinal, and all other persens obnoxious to the 
Vatican, from assisting at the mass, which ia to be cele- 
brated with the 8 used anterior to 1871, His Holiness 
has instructed Cardinal Simeoni to issue tickets, and 
grant them ae to persons he may think it advisable to 
admit within the Vatican. There is manifest a stoadily- 
increasing determination to turn the opportunities of 
the moment to the fullest account. At the same time, 
however, the right to religious liberty of action, as 
understood by the Catholics, is solely to be insisted 
upon, leaving the question of temporal power for the 
moment as much out of sight as possible. 


On Sunday the Papal Allocution delivered by 
Pius IX. to his cardinals at Rome on March 12 was 
read aloud at high mass in all the Roman Catholic 
churches and chapels in the ‘‘archdiocese” of 
Westminster, and also, probably, in the other parts 
of the United Kingdom. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
| MEETING IN EDINBURGH. 


On Friday evening a public meeting, convened 
under the auspices of the West End Liberal Associa- 
tion, in favour of disestablishment, was held in the 
Music Hall, George-street. There was a large 
attendance of ministers of various denominations 
and of well-known laymen. Amongst the latter was 
Mr. J. F. Bottomley Firth, of the London School 
Board, who represented the Liberation Society at 
the meeting. On the motion of Councillor Steel, 
Mr. John Dick Peddie, Edinburgh, was called to 
preside, and the proceedings were commenced with 

rayer, offered by the Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson, 
Edinburgh. The secretary (Mr. W. H. Thomson) 
read letters of apology for absence for a number of 
friends, after which the chairman read a letter 
from Mr. M‘Laren, M.P., in which after a refe- 
rence to the early voluntary controversy in Scot- 
land forty years ago he said: 

As to disestablishment, apart from the abstract 
Voluntary principle, I am equally in favour of it— 
(cheers)}—and showed my opinion on the last occasion 
when my friend Mr. Edward Miall moved the question 
in the House of Commons, when I seconded his motion 
by request, and spoke in its favour, I may add that as 
regards disestablishment in Scotland, I am of opinion 
that when it takes place, the funds now given to the 
Church should be devoted to education—(cheers)—as 
a substitute for the school-rates now levied in every 
— 4 To prevent misconception in any quarter, I 

hink it right to explain that I would not desire to 
deprive any existing minister of the Church of Scot- 
land of any advantage which he now enjoys from 
stipend, or manse, or in any other way. (Cheers, ) 
A letter was also read from Principal , who 
expressed regret that his many engagements would 
not allow him to be present, and expressed a hope 
that the effect of the meeting would be the further- 
ing of a cause which was evidently advancing 
towards a final settlement, to the advantage, he 
believed, of all the churches, and not least to the 
true interest of the Established Church itself,” 
* oot 

e CHAIRMAN, who was cordially received, then 
addressed the meeting. He said, after a few preli- 
minary remarks, they were told that the question 
of disestablishment was not ripe ; that by forcing it 
ou public attention they on deferred the time of 
its general acceptance; and by some Liberals they 
were told that they run the risk of breaking up the 
Liberal party, or at least of retarding the process 
of its reconstruction. They were therefore advised 
to let it alone till the public was more prepared for 
it. Mr. Peddie went on to say :— 

To the advice of neither of these classes of advisers 
am I disposed to give much heed, Many of those who 


say the question is not ripe express their own readiness 


for disestablishment. They say that in twenty or ten 
or fewer years it will come, that it is only a question of 
time, but at present it should be let alone. But how 
can any question become ripe if it be let alone? What 
is to ripen it if discussion and agitation are not the 
means! If weare not to press our claims and publicly 
discuss a question until it is ripe, there would be no 
need of public discussion at all. It is not by silent 
waiting and inaction that any great question can be 
brought to maturity. It was not thus that any of the 
great measures in the recent 1 of the country 
were carried. But for discussion and agitation, where 
would have been Catholic emancipation, the Reform 
Bill, the abolition of slavery, the abolition of the corn 
laws? We might have been standing still with regard to 
these questions if we bad followed the policy of our tide- 
waiting friends, vainly looking for that rise of the waters 
which was to carry us, without effort of our own, into 
our desired port. (Cheera.) The ripeness of public feeling 
may fix the moment for political action, but it ought 
never to affect or prevent the utterance of our principles, 
or the urging of our demands, If the question is not 
ripe it is for us to ripen it—(Hear, hear)—and I trust 
that the light and the warmth which will be shed on it 
at this meeting will hasten its maturity in this city at 
least. But ripe or not ripe, we cannot let the question 
stand. We believe ourselves to be entrusted with a 
great principle which we are bound to maintain and 
8 ta triumph may be near at hand or far off, 
ut our duty with regard to it is the same. Whether | 
the adoption of what we hold to be right comes in our 
time or not, we shall at least, if we do our duty, have the 
satisfactiou of knowing that, whe: ev rit may come, we 
shall have had a part, however humble, in its final 


embodied in the Established Churches of 
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five years, The Voluntary agitation in 1832, 
had not lasted long, before, Sie 2 ite i 1 
Non · intruslon controversy sprang up in 
Church. It soon became apparent that the end of that 
conflict must be to rend asunder that — vene- 
rable institution. It may then have n right that 
those who had been fighting the battle of religious 
liberty should stand aside to see this great 
sight. It may have been right to continue so to stand 
while the Free Church was working out its organisation 
and was furnishing the most splendid demonstration of 
the power of the Voluntary principle which the world 
has seen—(cheers)—but it was not right that when this 
work was — one they should continue inert when 
it seemed as if their principles were being forgotten 
or ignored. We have suffered the consequences of 
a oe on great principles in the difficulty which 
has been found in reviving the zeal of the Voluntaries 
of Scotland on the question of disestablishment. I 
trust we shall never again fall into the same mistake, 
But we cannot, if we would, let the question rest. Dis- 
establishment, as was said at the late meeting of the 
Free Church 8 of this city, is in the air. It 
e * in esa 8 38 to it in Parliament, 7 
society, in polit meetings, in newspapers, an 
Satlodioal literature, The word has become familiar 
to us. The question arises within the Establishments 
themselves. Burial Bills, ret o school legislation 
for England, Universities Bills, bills for the regulation 
of public worship in the English Church, and for the 
abolition of patronage in the Church of Scotland, have 
aroused with regard to it the action of the Ritualists in 
England and of the Free Church, the reports of whose 
Presbytery discussions have lately filled whole pages of 
our papers. It is no small source of satisfaction to all 
who have our cause at heart to see the aid which has 
sprung up in most unexpected quarters, The Ritua- 
hsts, headed by the martyr of St. James’, Hatcham, are 
doing our work. The principle they maintain is indeed 
a great one, not less than the spiritual independence 
of the Church of Christ. In their struggle for this we 
ara ready to give them all the aid we can, but on one 
condition—that they seek this spiritual independence 
not inside but outside the Established Churob. (Cheers.) 
They want two things which are inconsistent—State 
support and prestige, and the freedom which can only 
be enjoyed at the expense of the abandonment of these 
advantages, With d to the Free Church, we must 
rejoice at tho advance which it has made towards true 
principle, and must hail it as an ally. The grounds of 
the action of many of its members and even of some of 
its leaders may not be so clear as we should like, and 
this want of c finds not unfitting ex u in 
those involved overtures with which we have lately 
made familiar. But whatever we may think of their 
reasons, we can cordially approve of their end, and we 
shall not quarrel with them, if they come to the same 
goal, though it should be by a road different from that 
on which we tread. Let us accept their aid, and bear 
with their shortcomings, and what we thiuk their imper- 
fect light, remembering that it is comparatively recently 
that they left the Established Church, and that they 
have wot yet wholly extricated themselves from the 
mists which continually brood about that neighbour- 
hood. And now, with regard to those who tell us that 
in urging this question we injure the Liberal party, I 
can only say that the Liberal party seems to be without 
a definite policy or a programme, It halted on its 
course and offended — of its truest supporters, 
especially the Nonconformists of England. ith the 
exception of the equalisation of the burgh and county 
franchise, there is hardly a single point on which the 
Liberal party is united. The only section of the ~ y 
which seems to have life in it or definite aims is the 
party of disestablishment. (Cheers,) But those who 
contend for what they believe to be 2 ciples 
want to see them inscribed on the Liberal banner, 
They feel that a negative policy can never restore 
the party to its former place, and that popular 
feeling will never decidedly declare for the Liberal leaders 
until there is something definite and noble to call it 
forth. They claim, therefore, that the question of dives- 
tablishment shall now be brought into the field of 
practical politics, that it shall be made part of the Libera} 
programme, and tbat wherever it can be done without 
the risk of throwing Parliamentary seats into the hands 
of the Conservatives, it should be required of Liberal 
candidates that they be not only sound but decided on 
this point. That we should desist from agitating the 
question for fear of dividing the Liberal party is a 
request to which I trust, therefore, we shall all turn a 
deaf ear. What is the value of that party to us but as 
it supports liberal measures? I can understand how it 
might be disloyal to the Liberal party to make the 
adoption by it, as a whole, of the cause of disestablish- 
ment a condition of our cont nuing in it, but I cannot 
understand how allegiance to the party can require that 
we shall be silent or shall refrain from leading the 
country to right views on this great question. But we 
claim to be the best friends of the Liberal party and of 
Liberal principle, when we seek the disestabli-hment of 
the Churches of England and Scotland, for these insti. 
tutions in their very nature and in their past actings 
bave ever proved the obstacles to reform, 
This may not be the highest ground of objection to 


them, That, doubtless, lies in injurious influence 
on religion itself. ‘That establishmente are to 
the spirit of our religion, to the examples ts early 


history, to its express intments, that have 
served to A- is A 4 to J. its 4 — 
and retard its advance, must ever appear their deepest 
offence in the eyes of all who recognise these evils. 
After some further remarks, the Chairman sat 
down amid loud applause. 

The Rev, G. MacavLay then moved tke follow. 
ing resolution :— 


That the system of the State Establishment of N 
an 


triumph. No step in the assertion of the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the nation has been the result of one 
effort after a silent maturing of public opinion. It bas 
been the result of longgcon:inued labours and struggles 
on the part of thousands of individual men, whose names 
may be forgotten, but each of whom has had an honour- 
abie part in building up the noble fabric of our liberties, 
I trust, therefore, that we shall have no share in advi- 
sing or adopting a standstill policy. (Cheers,) But 


| indeed the Dissenters of Scotland have already too lon 


practised the art of standing still. (“ Hear, hear,” an 


In order to exclude the Diplomatic Corps accredited cheers.) They have already done so for about thirty- 


land 

Scotland is unjust in principle, impolitic and injurious 
to the interests of all churches and citizens outside the 
pale of the Establishment, as it maintains class privi- 
leges, creates distinctions on — sete grounds which 
ought not to exist in a free State, and imposes the obli- 
gation of supporting ecclesiastical iustitutions and 
religious tenets on those who dissent from them; that 
therefate it should be brought to a termination with 
all convenient speed by an Act of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment which would place the various sections 
of the religious public on a footing of equality before 
the law. (Applause.) 
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The speaker supported the resolution in a long 
and animated speech, to which we regret our limits 
will not allow us to do justice. In the course of 
it he said that those with whom he acted wished 
that the Established Churches should have the 
entire control of their own affairs; and such con- 
trol they could not have so long as the bond sub- 
sisted between them and the State. The reforma- 
tion of the Established Charch had been attempted 
by Lord Beaconsfield and the Duke of Richmond, 
with the aid of one of Scotland’s noblest men, the 
Duke of Argyll; but the reformation they had 
effected was a reformation backwards and down- 
wards—-(applause and hisses)—a reformation which 
had given a mightier impulse to the cause of dis- 
establishment than the cause had received for thirty 
2 (A .) Not only so; the reformation 

revealed and developed evils that formerly 
were passive and latent, and brought them into 
intense action, so that it was manifest now to all 
but those who were blinded by partisanship that 
reformation by Parliamentary action would not 
cure the tem evils. It was because he held 
this view that he was there, not seeking the destruc- 
tion of the Established Churches, or attempting 
the hopeless task of their reformation, but seeking 
to put them in such a position that they might be 
free to reform themselves. (Applause. ) 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Rrrourg, of Danse, who denied that disestablish- 
ment would cut off the life of the Church. Was 
the Free Church destroyed when she cat her con- 
nection with the State by her own hand. (Cheers. ) 
Rather was she planted on a very fruitiful hill, 
and had become more powerful and more useful 
than ever before. Were the United Presbyterian 
Church and the other Nonconforming Churches in 
the land destroyed because they had never had a 
connection with the State? No. Rather they were 
strong and useful, and they had vital power, a reli- 

ious life within them, because they were free from 
State control and State support. (Applause.) The 
liberty then that they enjoyed themselves they de- 
sired to see others enjoy—(Hear)—and the equal 
religious rights E claimed for all they claimed 
ſor themselves; and therefore they demanded as a 
right the disestablishment and the disendowment 
of the Established Churches in these lands now and 
for ever. (Great applause. ) 


Mr. J. B. Frarn, of the Liberation Society, sup- 
ported the resolution. He said that, considering 
the part which Scotland was to play in the disesta- 
blishment controversy, it had appeared to the 
Executive Committee of the Society that it ought 
to hold out to them the right-hand of fellowship, 
and welcome them as comrades in the great battle- 
field. In England there were grievances of a much 
more extensive character than those with which 
the Scotch had to deal, and consequently the work 
there carried on was proportionately greater, 
although, he trusted, not more earnest. Referrin 
to the burials question in England, he remarke 
that the measure by which the present Government 
proposed to settle it was degrading and insulting to 
the Nonconformists. If the Conservative Govern- 
ment had only the courage to propose it, there was 
a way out of the difficulty—viz , the course which 
the Catholic Bishop of Montreal took in regard to 
M. Guibord, whose burial excited such disturbance 
there. The Bishop said that the particular place in 
which M, Guibord was interred should henceforth 
be unconsecrated ground. Now, why not let the 
Nonconformists bury in the parish churchyards of 
England, and let the bishops fulminate a decree 
that every piece of ground holding a Nonconformist 
should be unconsecrated. (Laughter and applauee. ) 
He was sure they should not sleep any the less 
quietly on that account. Referring to the present 
condition of the Church of England, he said he 
should be sorry to make such a statement as was 
made by Canon Ryle the other day. The Canon 
said the Church of England always reminded 
him of the Zoological Gardens; only, in the 
gardens the clean ts were by sevens and 
the unclean beasts by twos; whereas ia the 
Church the clean beasts were by two and the un- 
clean by sevens. (Laughter.) At all events, there 
was the very broadest distinction between its 
members ; and if they were united on any one point, 
it was in their decision to concede nothing to the 
Nonconformists. Alluding to the recent school 
board election in London, as an example of the 
len to which the Church party would go against 
political opponents, he went on to speak of 
the Hatcham case, and said that, if Mr. Tooth were 
honest, he should make the — of spiri- 
tual ence outside the Church he had con- 
tracted to obey, and away from the prestige he still 
wished to possess as a parish priest. Mr. Firth pro- 
ceeded to criticise in the same strain the document 
recently sent to the bishops of the Chureh of Eng- 
land by the Ritualists in regard to the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Church. In closing, he said he 
wished, on behalf of the society he represented, to 
urge forward the Scotch friends of disestablishment 
in the good work. In the battle they were fight- 
ing, disestablishment would come first for the 
Church of Scotland—(applause)—and when the 
| 1 of Scotland spoke upon the question in tones 
hat were not uncertain, the Legislature would 
listen to them. (Renewed applause.) Then there 
would only be left the Church of England for Par- 
liament to deal with. They ought to strive that 
when the Liberal platform of the future came to be 
put together, disestablishment should be in it. It 
was true that the Liberal leaders had not yet pro- 


opinion on it, the leaders would be prepared to 
follow and carry the matter through. (Applause. ) 
Of course they should necessarily have the Ks er 


tion of the ; they had * oppose 
measures of public progress and liberty. Never- 
theless the work would be done, and he believed it 


would prove greatly for the benefit of the Church 
and of the country when it was accomplished. 
(Applause. ) 

The resolution, on being put to the meeting, was 
unanimously adopted. 


The Rev. Dr. Hutton, Paisley, who was very 
heartily received, moved the second resolution :— 
That the recent legislation of the Patronage Act, by 
which a section of the religious community is invested 
with legal powers to appoint minister to benefices, and 
so to dispense the patronage of the State, while the 
obligation to support these ministers remains upon the 
country, illustrates the injustice of the system, and 
makes more necessary the demand for its discontinuance. 
That all new legislation in bebalf of the State churches 
can only be regarded as an aggravation of the existing 
wrong; and that no legislation which comes short of 
disestablishment and disendowment (with reserve of 
personal interests affected by the change), and of provi- 
rae for the application of the liberated funds to some 
truly unsectarian and national purpose, can satisfy the 
ends of justice. 
He believed there was not a riper question at this 
moment, either in Scotland br England, which a 
Liberal party might take up and carry to a trium- 
hant issue, than the question of disestablishment. 
Applause.) It was not the peuple that were so far 
from being ripe as it was the leaders, who from 
various causes had long shown, and still showed, a 
great reluctance to undertake legislation on this 
question. Why, heasked, should the State system 
continue? Was it for the benefit of religion or of 
the State? Christianity was not more dependent 
on the State for its success and prosperity than 
literature or free thought; than poetry was depen- 
dent on the Lavreateship, philosophy upon blue 
books, liberty on the Slave Circular — (laughter) — 
charity on the poor-laws, or the bread of the people 
on protection, In fact, State Churches were just 
what the Corn Laws were in other days—they pro- 
tected a certain class of ecclesiastical traders and 
landlords ; that was all. It was important they 
should notice the tactics of those who defended 
State Churches, because some of their friends fell 
before those tactics. He found, for instance, that 
one point was to divert attention from the 
subject, to assume an air of lofty attention to 
and absorption in other subjects that were 
supposed to be far greater. Even the secular press 
adopted that policy. Nothing would serve some o! 
the organs of the secular ee but those great reli- 
gious topics which were of the profoundest interest 
to the human mind—the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, for example, and the cream of the Confession 
of Faith. All this helped to divert people from the 
question of disestablishment. One of the most suc- 
cessful adopters of these tactics was the very emi- 
nent dignitary of the English Church who visited 
Scotland from time to time. The Dean of West- 
minster had come down in his cloud upon St. 
Andrews to teach the youth of that place how to 
shoot. He became a solemn Mentor, and told them 
there were greater questions than disestablishment 
that ought to engage them; that they should do 
well to remember the fine maxim of Archbishop 
Leighton, to leave et to the times to others, 
and to keep preaching to eternity. Now, he, for 
one, was willing to hear the Dean preach ; he was 
willing to be stirred up to Christian zeal by his 
exhortations ; he was willing to be reminded of the 
pauperism that existed, and the huge vices that 
polluted society, though he trusted they did not 
need the Dean of Westminster to direct the atten- 
tion of a good many of them to these things. But 
what then? Should they cease to demand dis- 
establishment? He answered, no. He said in the 
words of a higher wisdom than the Dean’s—“ These 
things ought ye to do, but not to leave the other 


undone.” „ Another way by which it 
was sought to divert them from the question at issue 


was what might be called the putting in a plea of 
— behaviour on the part of the Church. 

hey were told that the Church of Scotland 
had done a great work; but, while he did 
not disp that work, he quoted statistics to 
show that the Free and U. P., aud other Dissenting 
Churches had done much more since they existed, 
for the spread of religion in the country than the 
Church of Scotland had done since the Reformation. 
The Established Church, however, forgot to tell 
them that every addition made to the existing pro- 
perty would just increase the little bill which the 

sople would have to pay in the day of disesta- 
bi ment, as they hoped, after the Irish fashion. 
(Laughter and applause.) What they saw was 
just the ecclesiastical ant providing ber meat in the 
summer. He went on to argue, as was aflirmed in 
the motion, that the system of establishment was 
one of injustice; and pointed out that such con- 
cessions as were made in the Patronage Act were 
a mockery and delusion. Every new piece of legis- 
lation was just a new turn of the screw of privi- 
lege, so that whatever was done was done to the 
advantage of one section of the religious community. 
The remedy was that which the motion referred to; 
and he was glad it was one that created no alarm, 
not even in Edinburgh. Not a single person 
would lose a penny by disestablishment or 
disendowment. As to what was to be done 
with the funds, after life interests had 
been satisfied, he remarked that it was in 
that city the suggestion was thrown out, but it 


nounced upon this important gar but it would 
be found that when the public had formed their 


must have been in a playful manner, that the 


— — 


| funds liberated by disestablishment should go to 


foreign missions. Only let them fancy what would 
happen if they attempted to put that into execn- 
tion. There would be a scramble for the pro ö 
there would be discussion in Parliament; and the 
question would be raised whether this or that por - 
tion of it should go to the Jews or Gentiles. They 
should have Lord Derby, and perhaps Lord Beacons - 
field, insisting that it should go to the Turks— 
(great laughter and some hisses)—or they might 
have the Duke of * 2. and Mr. Gladstone plead - 
ing hard for the Bulgarians. Then they should 
be torn to pieces at election times by those who 
wished it to go to China, and those who wished 
it to go to Japan or to the Livingstonia mission. To 
make any proposal of that kind was just to over- 
look the essentials of the case. This might be 
= said about the money, that whatever was 

one with it, it must not go to the churches, or for 
religious purposes. To use a good word, which 
some did not like, the funds must be secularised. 
That was to say, they must be applied to some 
purpose that should be utterly and plainly sepa- 
rated from the interests of religious sects and 
parties, and in which all the nation might equally 
share. (Applause.) As to the question, to whom 
the churches that were being erected by private 
means should belong when disestablishment 
occurred, he indicated it as his opinion that, if 
these were made State property before disestablish- 
ment, they must remain State property after it. 
What, he went on to ask, stopped the way to dis- 
establishment? He thought it was not the power 
of the Church party, numerical or moral; but it 
was the timidity and the unwise complaisance of 
many of the Dissenters of Scotland. It was the 
false Liberalism of many who professed that creed ; 
it was the meg N that they were the proper 
parties to guide the Liberal policy on the part of 
certain persons who so crowded round the helm of 
State that no others could obtain their share in the 
Government. He thought, also, that something 
was due to the state of the press. The day was 
now E when they ought to deal in instalments. 
The half -Ioaf might do for those who solicited alms, 
but they were asking for justice, and they should 
be satisfied with nothing less than the whole sub- 
stantial result of disendowment and disestablish- 
ment. (Applause. ) 

Professor CAIRNS, in seconding the resolation, 
referred to the recent utterances of Dean Stanley at 
St. Andrews, not with the view of discussing the 
Dean’s doctrines, but to show the undesirableness 
of establishing an institution which gave to those 
within it the prestige attaching to functionaries of 
the State, and which raised in others a sense of 
injustice that such views as had been uttered 
should be advocated by ministers in that influential 
position. He questioned whether at any time any- 
thing said bya high authority in addressing such an 
audience had called forth so.strong a complaint and 
— on the part of all sections of the Christian 

hurch in this country as what was said by Dean 
Stanley had done; more especially when he said 
that there was vouchsafed to Spinoza a larger and 
clearer view of the nature of Divinity than was 
2 to the Synod of Dort. He wished to keep 

ean Stanley free from the risk of doing anything 
in the name of the British nation which, he ven- 
tured to say, to a large part of the British nation, 
and to the great majority of the Scotch people, was 
entirely repugnant. He felt that was one stron 
argument for disestablishment at all times, an 
especially so in the present day. Replying to an 
article in the Spectator which advocated the main- 
tenance of Established Churches, on the ground 
that they ensured comprehension and breadth, and 
liberality in the treatment of religious questions, 
the Professor denied that they found such 
an amount of mutual forbearance or 
understanding among members of the ta- 
blished Church, say of England, as the use of 
such an argument would lead them to expect. They 
knew there were serious strifes and discords within 
that Church, and he believed there were more 
1 and kindly feeling towards its members 
among those outside of it, than there was among 
those in it to those outside, or to those of their 
fellow - members who differed from them. He pro- 
tested against the idea that the Established Church 
was the sole refuge of Liberal and comprehensive 
thought in this country, and even if the principle 
of comprehension were a sound one, he held that 
there was a monopoly created in favour of the 
Established Church which ought not to exist. They 
must separate the Church from the State, so that 
all bodies and all opinions might stand in the eye of 
the law on a platform of perfect freedom and 
fairness. (Applause.) 

This resolution was also unanimously carried. 


The Rev. Mr. ADAMSON, without comment, the 
hour being now late, moved the third resolution :—- 

That this meeting claims for the Disestablishment 
question a right to be made prominent in the programme 
of legislation, and to receive the faithful political sup- 
port of the friends of enlightened progress in the con- 
stituencies in order to its being duly advocated and 
promoted in Parliament. | 

Mr. Omonp, advocate, seconded, and the resolu- 
tion was also unanimously passed. 

The last resolution, which was moved by 
Councillor CAMPBELL, Greenock, and seconded by 
Mr. MELVILLE BELL, and adopted, was— 

That a petition to Parliament founded on these reso- 


lutions be pre under the direction of the com- 
mittee, sigaed by the chairman in the name of the 


| meeting, and forwarded for presentation. 
On the motion of Councillor Srrkl, a vote of 


— 
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thanks was to the speakers ; and a similar 
compliment having been paid to the chairman, on 
the motion of Mr. Macau ay, the proceedings were 


brought to a close by that gentleman pronouncing 
the benediction. 


In commenting upon this meeting the Zdinburgh 
Daily Review, which reports the proceedings at great 
length. says :— 

The magnificent meeting which was held in the 
Music Hall last evevi.g, was the fruit of a working- 
man’s organisation at the West-end. We are justified, 
therefore, in concluding that the circumstances haviug 
entirely changed since 1834, when Mr. M‘Laren began 
his long and honourable career as a reformer in matters 
civil and ecclesiastical, the re ult of the agitation that 
is now beginning in the land may be different in its 
ultimate issue. The position, indeed, is entirely 
changed. In 133 of the powerful and still united 
Church of 1834, claiming to embrace at least two thirds 
of the people, assailed by a feeble minority of volun- 


taries, we have the various Free Churches, numbering 


two-thirds of the nation, arrayed against the Establish- 
ment, which could not rally to its aid one-third of the 
ratepayers in almost ary parish in the land. gk ae 
The meeting was practicaily of one mind, though once 
or twice slight disturbances were made by a few lads 
in the gallery. Its influence as a demonstration of 
working men's opinion will not stop where it ended 
last night, and we trust to hear of similar meetings 
held shortly in other places, animated by the same 
laudable purposes, and guided by the same moderation 
and high quality of tone. 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


BLACKBURN.— Mr. Gordon replied to Mr. Berger 
last Thursday evening, Mr. Councillor Beads in the 
chair. The chairman made a vigorous speech, and 
Mr. Gordon was well received. Mr. Gordon went 
through easily all Mr. Berger’s points, and his 
replies were admirably appreciated. A little dis- 
cussion took place at the close, but it was of small 
importance, 

TyNnEMouTH.—A first meeting on the question of 
disestablishment was beld in this quiet sea-side 
town on the evening of Wednesday, April 4, wren 
the Rev. James Browne, B.A., lectured with much 
force in reply to ‘‘The Arguments of Church De- 
fenders.” Telling speeches were added by the 
chairman, Mr. H. B. S. Thompson, the Rev. Alfred 
Norris, J. R. Procter, „ and other gentlemen ; 
and resolutions were unanimously passed thanking 
the lecturer, and endorsing the principles of the 
Liberation Society. 

RotuBury.—The undisturbed quiet of this Con- 
servative village was somewhat stirred on Thurs- 
day, April 5, by the novelty of a Liberation 3 
and lecture, in the Assembly Room, over whic 
Mr. J. C. Mitchison presided. ‘‘ The Principles 
and Aims of the Liberation Society were clearly 
detailed and explained by the lecturer, the Rev. 
James Browne, B.A., and votes of thanks and 
approval were advocated by leading inhabitants 
who occupied the platform, and unanimously passed 
by the audience, Several new members were added 
to the society. 

FENSTANTON, Hunts.—A most interesting and 
successful meeting wus held here on Thursday even- 
ing last, to hear Mr. Lummis's lecture on The 
Counter- Reformation Movement.“ The Rev. T. 
Lloyd presided, and on the motion of the Rev. Mr. 
Terry hearty thanks were given to the lecturer. 

NEEDINGWORTH, Hunts.—Ono Friday evening a 
large and appreciative audience gave Mr. Lummis a 
cordial hearing on the same subject. The Rev. T. 
Lloyd again presided. Unanimous vote. New 
ground. . 

WALPOLE Sr. PETER, NEAR WISBEACH.—For the 
first time Liberation principles have been pro- 
claimed in this parish, Mr. Lummis lecturing, on 
Tuesday evening last, on Stock Objections to 
Disestablishment.” There was a large and appre- 
ciative audience, which heartily endorsed the dis- 
establishment policy. Mr. Simpole presided. 

TIIXEXT Fen EX D.—Mr. Lummis visited this im- 

rtant district on Wednesday evening, and but 

or the occurrence of a severe storm would have 
had a crowded meeting. As it was, he had a hearty 
reception and an entreaty to go again. 

Hayes, MIppLEsEx.—4th April. Mr. Loader 
lectured here. At the close, the chairman, the 
Rev. R. C. Bardens, and Mr. Wells spoke heartily 
in favour of disestablishment. As this was a first 
meeting in this retired and scattered district many 
looked askance at the project, and thanks are due 
to the Baptist friends for lending their commo- 
dious Tabernacle. | 

HounsLtow.—On Wednesday, the 4th inst., Mr. 
G. Kearley delivered an address on disestablish- 
ment in the Town Hall, Mr. Dew in the chair. 
There was a most respectable audience, which very 
healthily endorsed the lecturer’s views. On the 
motion of the Rev. J. D. Kilburn, of Isleworth, a 
cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr. Kearley. 

Luton.—Mr. Fisher lectured in the spacious 
Plait Hall on Thursday evening on ‘‘ A Plea for a 
Free Churchyard.” There was a very large at- 
tendauce. r. H. Blundel] (Wesleyan) occupied 
the chair, and made an able speech. At the close 
of the lecture, which was listened to with the 
greatest attention througbout, questions were put 
and answered. Cordial votes of thanks were given 
to lecturer and chairman. 


TEsTIMONIAL TO MR. J. H. GoRvoN.—We observe 
in the Blackburn Times of last Saturday a report of 
a meeting held in the Chapel-street School to 
present a testimonial to Mr. Gordon in recog- 
nition of that gentleman’s most successful ad- 


the un 


vocacy of the principles of the Liberation Society. 
The Blackburn Times says that the testimonial 
was in acknowledgment of the way in which Mr. 
Gordon did battle in a manner honourable to 
himself and with credit to the cause,” and that it 
was expressive of ‘‘ admiration of his talents and 
exertions.” Mr. T. Hind presided on the occasion, 
and the testimonial was in the form of a beautiful 
silver cake-basket. Mr. Gordon made a most 
appropriate speech on the occasion. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, the 
Halifax Vicar’s Rate Bill, which has already passed 
the Upper House, was read a third time and 
passed. : 

The Marriage with a Deceased's Wife’s Sister 
Bill stands for second reading on Wednesday next, 


‘when Lord Francis Hervey will move that it be 


read that day six months. 


THE BurRIAL QUESTION IN France. —A Protes- 


tant residing near Bordeaux has just died. The 


mayor, a Catholic, had his grave dug in a part of 


the cemetery appropriated to murderers and 
suicides. The consistory complained to the prefect, 
who. ordered that the corpse should be exhumed 
and interred in another spot. The mayor dared 
not disobey the prefect, but perversely had the 
removal effected in the dead of night. This affair 
is making a great stir in Bordeaux. 


AnoTHER HiceuH-Cuurch Movement. — The 
establishment in the West-end of London of a 
religious guild of an extraordinary character is re- 

in the Morning Post. The new institution 
ars the title of The Society of the Love of 
Jesus,” and with the single exception of the vicar, 
who is comparatively a young man, consists 
entirely of female members, between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty. Amongst the stipulations are 
that no member will read any book which has not 
been submitted to the vicar or the lady warden, 
that they all dress simply and modestly, avoid all 
extravagances, abstain from all improper places of 
amusement, and never of free choice attend any 
lace of worship which is. not in union with the 
hurch of England. ; 

THe Irish Eriscor A CHURCH. -The Dublia 
oorrespond ent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes: The 
General Synod of the Irish Church meets again in 
Dublin on the loth inst.; and in preparation for 
the controversies which always occur at this 
gathering, the — — anti · revision parties are 
issuing a and prin rs containing argu- 
— for their — 1 Revision of the 
Prayer-book has now been seven years under the 
attention of the synod, and nothing has yet been 
definitively done. Thenext most important subject 
will be the reorganisation of the Divinity School of 
Trinity College, upon which a commission of 
inquiry is also at present sitting in Dublin.“ 

ENIOR WRANGLERS.—We lately gave a list of 
senior wranglers of Cambridge, who were not mem- 
bers of the Church of England. An error having 
been pointed out, we have made careful inquiries, 
and have now reason to believe that the following 
is a correct list :—1860, Stirling; 1861, Aldis; 
1862, Barker ; 1866, Morton; 1867, Niven; 1868, 
Moulton ; 1869, Hartog; 1871, Hopkinson ; 1873, 
Harding; 1875, Lord; 1877, McAlieter.. This 

beyond any statement we have yet made; for 
it shows that in eleven years, out of seventeen, this 
great mark of academic distinction has been carried 
off by one who has not belonged to the Church of 
England! It is an astonishing and highly sugges- 
tive fact.—The Liberator. 

St. James’s, Hatcoam.—At the Easter vestry 
of this parish the parishioners by nine to one 
elected an anti-Ritualist churchwarden, which is 
considered to prove that Mr. Tooth’s congregation 
was not drawn from those who were legally his 
parishioners. On Sunday Mr. Fry, the new 
churchwarden, was present at the morning ser- 
vice, but not in an official capacity, and he cannot 
act until sworn in. Mr. Maclure, the secretary of 
the Protestant League, and several of the members 
were present, and took up their positions in front 
seats near the chancel screen. They endeavoured 
to prevent the responses during the Communion 
service being chanted by repeating them in a loud 
voice; but the chanting of the responses of the 
choir and several members of the congregation 
drowned their voices. It is said that the Rev. A. 
Tooth has finally decided to resign the vicarage, 
and that his brother, Mr. Robert Tooth, the patron 
of the living, will nominate the Rev. W. H. 
Browne, the vicar’s curate, as the present vicar’s 
successor. Mr. Browne is at present in residence 
at the vicarage. Mr. Robert T-oth is at present 
in China, and it is said that the change will take 
place on his return to this country. 

RITUALISM IN BETHNAL-GREEN. — The vestr 
meeting held at St. Barnabas Schoolroom, Betbnal- 
green, on Thursday evening, was of a very neler 
character. The Rev. G. Barnes, vicar, presided, 
and nominated Mr. Horace Grabam as his warden. 
Mr. James Ross and Mr. George Jones were nomi- 
nated respectively as the representatives of the 
Protestant and Ritualistic parties, and they ex- 
plained their respective views at some length, amid 

cheers and hisses. The Telegraph says 
that the Ritualistic ices of the vicar were not 
denied, but the candidate of the High-Church 
party retorted that there were five Low churches 
in the pariah and those who objected to the mode 
of worship in St. Barnabas might frequent any of 
these places. It was stated that in consequence of 
ity of the services the offertory was 
insufficient to meet the ordinary expenses. The 


show of hands was in favour of the Protestant 
candidate, but a poll was demanded for Mr. Jones. 
This was accordingly taken, and at the close of the 
poll, on Friday night, the numbers announced were 
as follows :—For Mr. Ross (Protestant), 150; for 
Mr. Jones (High-Church), 90. Majority for the 
Protestant candidate, 60. 

EVANGELICAL SEcession.—-The 3irmingham Post 
says :“ Some of the Evangelical clergy, we learn, 
are looking forward with much anxiety to the deci- 
sion of the Judicial Committee in the Ridsdale 
case, and are also alarmed by the obvious tendency 
towards the growth and influence of Ritualism in 
the Church as indicated by recent movements, 
culminating in the demand of the High Anglican 
party for practical supremacy of the Church over 
the State. It is not unlikely that secessions on 
these grounds may take place, on the part of those 
who feel the responsibility of retaining their con- 
nection with a church which is thus to so great 
an extent divesting itself of its Protestant character. 
A marked example of this feeling was given on Sunday 
evening by the Rev. Dr. Gregg, vicar of St. John's, 
East Harborne, near Birmingham. At the close of 
the sermon, the rev, gentleman made the following 
announcement to his congregation :—‘ Before leav- 
ing tho pulpit I wish to mention tbat, anticipating 
the decision in the Ridsdale case, I consider that it 
is due to you, my dear friends, as a preliminary 
announcement, to give to you this early intimation 
that it is more than probable that I shall be com- 
pelled, for conscience’ sake, to sever my official 
connection with the Church of England, and to 
transfer my ministerial labours to another sphere 
in God’s vineyard.’ ” 

Tue RomanistT UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND.—The 
Dublin Town Council has decided, on the motion 
of a Catholic, seconded by a Protestant, to agitate 
for a Roman Catholic University in Ireland. A 
oe is to be prepared for presentation at the 

of the Commons, and a deputation will wait on 
the Premier in support of the scheme. At a 
largely -attended public meeting of the Roman 
Catholics of Belfast, held on Thursday in St. 
Mary's Hall, the Right Rev. Dr. Dorrian, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the diocese, in the chair, resolu - 
tions were setting forth that the existing 
state of university and intermediate education in 
Ireland is extremely unvsatisf „ that the 
Catholics, who are the majority of the people of 
Ireland, have a conscientious objection to any 
system of education not founded on religion, and 
while thus demanding for themselves educational 
freedom, they wish at the same time to extend 
similar privileges to their countrymen of every 
denomination ; that the system of education at 
present recognised and fostered by the Govern- 
ment is such as cannot be conscientiously adopted, 
because in it no facilities are afforded for the com- 
bined teaching of science and religion in harmony 
with the teaching of the Catholic Church; and 
that the meeting was favourable to the principles 
of a bill entitled, A bill to make better provision 
for University education in Ireland,” lately intro- 
duced into Parliament by Mr. Butt, and agreed to 
forward a petition in its favour. 


Beligions and Henominational Revs. 


The Presbyterian Church in England has now 
260 congregations, and a membership of 53,000, and 
a yearly income of 163,000/. 

he Rev. Alfred Holborn, M.A., of Huyton, near 
Liverpool, has accepted an invitation to the pas- 
torate of the church at College Chapel, Bradford. 

The Rev. John P. Ritchie, of Bradford, Vork 
shire, has accepted a cordial and unanimous invita- 
tion the church at Peasley Cross, St. Helens. 

The Free Church of Scotland has now more than 
a thousand ministers. It started with under five 
hundred, so that in thirty-four years it bas just 
doubled iteelf. 

The new Independent — fi New Paignton, 
Devon, was opened last week. The building is 
Gothic, will seat 550 persons, and has been erected 
at a cost of 2,5001. The debt will be about 800“. 

A new Wesleyan church will be opened in Rome, 
on the 29th instant, in the Via della Scrofa, just 
opposite the of Monsignor La Valetta, the 
cardinal vicar. Ihe church is under the able minis- 
try of the Rev. Mr. Piggott. 

The Record says that the annual sei mon on 
behalf of the Church Missionary Society will be 
preached at St. Bride’s Church, on Monday 
evening, April 30, by the Biebop of Durbam. 
Lord Northbrook, late Viceroy of India, will be 
+ of the speakers at the annual meeting on 

ay 1. 
E Rev. Davip Youna, B. A., who has for 
five years been pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Morpeth, has accepted a unanimous invitation from 
the church and congregation at Heywood, Lauca- 
shire, and enters upon bis work there on the first 
Sunday in May. Mr. Young's removal will be a 
great loss to the public life of Morpeth, for he was 


ever ready to aid all Liberal, Temperance, and other 
kindred movements with his able advocacy.— From 
a Correspondent. 


Bartist Union Annuity Funp.—As the result 
cf a visit of the Rev. Dr. Landels rbd. 90 yy wy the 
large sum of 1,775/. has been subscribed 

fund. Nearly 800“. has also been contributed to 
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tion of a new Baptist — the old one being too 
small. The Rev. J. Wi „B. A., the pastor, 
presided, and after addresses had been delivered by 
various ministers, it was announced that 1,100/. had 
been subscribed as the beginning of a building fund. 
A bazaar in aid of the building fund will be held in 
October next. 

CHEADLE.—The recognition services in connection 
with the settlement of the Rev. J. W. Paull, M.A., 
late of Western College, were held at Cheadle, near 
Manchester, on March 22. At the afternoon ser- 
vice, which was largely attended, the Rev. Professor 
Anthony, M.A., asked the usual questions, the 


Rev. W. Major Paull offered the prayer, and the 


Rev. Charles Wilson, M. A., of Plymouth, gave the 
charge to the pastor. The service was concluded 
by the Rev. T. M. Herbert, M.A., the former 
pastor of the church. The evening service was 
opened by the Rev. George Colborne, Ph.D., of 

atherlow, when the Rev. Alexander Thomson, 
D.D., of Manchester, delivered the charge to the 
people. 

ORKSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL UNION CONFE- 
RENCE.—On Monday the proceedings of the annual 
conference of the Yorkshire Congregational Union, 
appointed to take place this year at Dewsbury, 
were formally commenced by service at three places 
of worship in Dewsbury, Earlsheaton, and Batley. 
Addresses were delivered in Ebenezer Chapel, 
Dewsbury, by Mr. Wade and the Rev. G. R. Bettis. 
The first-named gentleman spoke on the great neces- 
sity there was for spiritual growth; Mr. Bettis 
spoke on public worship.” An _ evangelistic 
service was held at the Congregational Chapel, 
Batley, the Rev. J. Rae, B.A., presided. Earnest 
and stirring addresses were delivered by Mr. G. B. 
Dobson, Scarborough, the Rev. T. Warren, Shef- 
field, the Rev. R. Ba garnie, Scarborough, and the 
Rev. H. Cross, Knaresborough. Yesterday even- 
ing there was as) ublic meeting in Trinity Congre- 
gational Church, Mr. W. Byles, of Bradford, pre- 
siding, and delivering an address. 

Onoar, EssEX.— The Rev. J. R. Clarkson, B. A., 
having resigned the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church, Ongar, a farewell social meeting was held 
on Tuesday, March 27. Mr. Josiah Gilbert (senior 
deacon) ge He spoke in warm and eulogistic 
terms of Mr. Clarkson as a friend and a preacher, 
and in the name of the church and congregation he 
presented him with a cheque for twenty-five guineas 
as a token of the regard and affection in which he 
was held. Mr. Hayward, another deacon, said Mr. 
Clarkeon’s ministry in Ongar had been characterised 
by great independence of thought, and faithfulness 
to conviction. He had not been content to take his 
beliefs ready-made, but had earnestly thought his 
way to the truths he held. He had not been satis- 
fied to give them mere sentimental prettiness to 
produce passing emotion, but had in manly fashion 
sought to build up a strong and holy character. 
Other speakere expressed their hearty respect and 
love for Mr. Clarkson. After Mr. Clarkson’s 
response the meeting closed with prayer. 


Tue BaprisT ANNIVERSARIES commence on Wed- 
nesday evening next, when meetings will be held 
in connection with the Young Men’s Missionary 
Association and the Baptist Building Fund. On 
the following Sunday special missionary services 
will be held in the various Baptist chapels of the 
metropolis. The session of the Union will be 
opened on Monday morning in Bloomsbury Chapel, 
whan the Rev. J. T. Brown, of Northampton, the 
president for the year, will occupy the chair, and 
deliver his inaugural address. In the evening there 
will be a soirée in the library of the Baptist Mis- 
sion House, when addresses will be delivered by 
several ministers. The members’ meeting of the 
Baptist Missionary Society is to be held at the 
Mission House on the morning of Tuesday, the 24th, 
E. S. Robinson, Esq., of Bristol, in the chair; and in 
the evening the annual public meeting of the British 
and Irish Boma Mission will take place at Blooms- 
bury Chapel, Thos. Blake, Esq., M.P., presiding. 
The annual sermon will be preached on Wednesday 
morning, in Bloomsbury Chapel, by Principal 
Rainy, of the Free Church College, Edinburgh. 
Next day the Union meetings will be resumed at 
Walworth-road Chapel, and in the evening the 
annual missionary meeting is to be held at Exeter 
Hall, Mr. Alderman Barran, M.P., presiding. On 
Friday the usual breakfast in connection with the 
Zenana Mission in India is to take place in the Free- 
masons Hall, Sir Wm. Muir in the chair. Other 
13 relative to the Baptist anniversaries will 

found elsewhere. 


TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ABERDEEN, 
—The memorial stone of a new Congregational 
Church was laid on Wednesday in the city of 
Aberdeen, by William Leslie, Esq , of Nethermuir, 
ex-Provost of that city. Being the week of the 
meetings of the Congregational Union of Scotland, 
the Rev. Dr. Pulsford, of Glasgow, the Rev. David 
Russell, Secretary of the Union, Rev. G. §&. 
Barrett, deputy from the Congregational Union of 
En and Wales, and ministers from a dis- 
tance, were present, and a large concourse of people. 
The chief interest attaching to this undertaking 
lay in the fact that it was an outcome of 
the Ragged Kirk” founded in a wretched 
part of the city, and worked up to ao self- 
sustaining point many years ago by the 
Rev. J. H. Wilson, now Secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society, London. Mr. Leslie in 
alluding to this fact said the place selected by 
Mr, W was the concentration of evil in every 
form and character, the centre of which was a 
„penny theatre” and he certified from personal 
knowledge of the work that by beginning low down 


with very — means, and working upwards by 
small degrees that evil was not only overcome, but 
the moral and religious character came to be so 
much improved that the superintendent of police 
had testified publicly to the great good that had 
been done. A man with a decent coat on 
his back, or a woman with a dress in 
which she could appear at church, was 
not made welcome there, but as the work prospered 
habits of sobriety were followed by Christian cha- 
racter, until the first rude chapel had been super- 
seded by a school building, and then in 1853 
followed the new chapel in which the church had 
n until that place, although greatly enlarged, 

ad become too strait for the congregation. Mr. 
Duncan, who had been introduced by, and had suc- 
ceeded, Mr. Wilson, when he went to occupy a more 
important post, had carried on the work with true 
devotion, and they could not but rejoice with him 
that day in the prospect of occupying a large and 
commodious church in a locality where it was much 


needed, and which would cost at the lowest esti- 


mate 5,300’. The old church, with all its ap- 
pointments of penny bank, day and Sunday-schcols, 
and week-evening public lectures, would be main- 
tained as it had Rs heretofore, and in view of the 
past as compared with the present, he could well afford 
to say, ‘‘ wonders will never cease.” Mr. Leslie, 
having placed the stone, concluded by stating that 
a telegram had just been received from the former 
pastor, wishing success to the new cause, and 
which they all received with much pleasure. Mr. 
David. McLaren, treasurer of the Union, congra- 
tulated the meeting on the auspicious character of 
the undertaking, traced its rise and progress, and 
held it up as a practical example of the best way 
“s improve the neglected population in large 
owns. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION oF SCOTLAND held 
its annual session at Aberdeen last week. The 
business meeting was held on Tuesday, when 
reports were presented relative to the Widows’ 
Fund, Ministers’ Provident Fund, Chapel Building 
Fund (which has a capital of 2,600/. for loan pur- 
poses), the Theological Hall (which has an invome 
of 1,547/.), and the Temperance Society. At the 
social meeting of the last-named institution, the 
Rev. Mr. Simpson, of Govan, stated that eight and 
a half millions were spent annually by the 
Christians of Scotland for their liquor bill, and only 
125,000/. by all the churches for the saving of 
sinners ; it was agreed to hold special prayer meet- 
ings once a month as a means of promoting ‘the 
temperance cause. The public breakfast was held 
on Wednesday, Professor Stephenson, of Aberdeen 
University, presiding. The Rev. D. Russell, of 
Glasgow, gave in a report on the supplementary 
stipend fund, which showed that up to the end of 


March the amount distributed had been 1, 2177. 


Twenty-six persons had received sums varying from 
304. to 50/., and four had received from 20/. to 251. 
each. The Rev. Ninian Wright presided at the 
annual meeting of the Union subsequently held, 
which was well attended, and delivered an address. 
Mr. Russell, the secretary, submitted a very satis- 
factory report from the committee, which showed 
that the churches and stations were in a flourish- 
ing condition, and that the pastors and agents were 
laboriously engaged in disseminating the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God. Mr. M‘Laren, Edin- 
burgh, the treasurer of the Union, submitted the 
financial report, and the reports were adopted. 
Subsequently, the Rev. James Ross, of Montrose, 
was elected secretary of the Union, in place of the 
Rev. Dr. Russell, who retired, and was appointed 
delegate to the Evanyelical Union. At the public 
meeting in the evening, which was well attended, 
Mr. W. Leslie, of Nethermuir, presided, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Revs. J. Tait, A. 
M. Fairbairn (Principal Elect of Airedale College), 
the Rev. G. S. Barrett, Norwich (delegate from 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales), 
who gave a brief summary upon the present condi- 
tion of their Congregational churches in England, 
and by the Rev. rge M‘Hardy, Kirkcaldy. On 
Thursday the session of the Union was continued. 
It was decided that the next meeting should be 
held in Edinburgh, and there was a discussion as 
to the constitution of the Union. Subsequently, 
the Rev. Mr. Grenville, of Glasgow, moved 

That the Conference expresses its cordial and un- 
changing adherence to the principles of disestablish- 
ment, and its deep gratification at the progress it is 
making both in Scotland and England ; that it regards 
the wide and almost univeral interest now taken in 
the question, and the present circumstances of the 
two tablishments, especially the growth and power 
of the Sacramentarian party in the English Establish- 
ment, as constituting it a duty daily more urgent to 
make common cause to put as end to these evils ; and 
that instructs the committee to watch events and to 
use what influence they can in favour of disestablish- 
ment and diser dowmont. 


Mr. Livingstone, Glasgow seconded it. The motion 
was unanimously agreed to. A discussion took 
place on the ordination of ministers, but the sub- 
ject was deferred till next year. The Rev. John 
Douglas, Glasgow, read a vigorously-written and 
admirable paper on temperance, especially with 
reference to its claims upon the members and midi - 
sters of the Congregational churches, and the Rev. 
J. Duncan moved a resolution on the subject, which 
was unanimously passed. A crowded and success- 
ful conversazione was held in the Music Hall in 
the evening. The tea-tables were decorated with 
flowers, and were presided over by ladies. The 
company included not only members of the different 
Congregational churches in the city, but also repre- 
sentatives of other denominations, * 
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Botron.—-THt Rev. R. Best.—On the evening 
of Good Friday, a social tea meeting of the members 
and friends of the congregation connected with 
Mawdsley-street Church, Bolton, was held in the 
upper schoolroom, to commemorate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
R. Best, and also to celebrate the extinction of the 
debt upon the chapel and schools, and to take 
leave of the pastor before proceeding on a visit to 
the United States. A large meeting was after- 
wards held, presided over by Mr. A. Barnes, J.P., 
of Farnworth (in place of Mr. Thomas Barnes, 
whom illness prevented from being present), and 
was attended by many neighbouring ministers, The 
Chairman, after a brief reference to his uncle, whose 
health was improving, though he might never be 
able to bear the amount of work and anxiety he 
had done, congratulated Mr. Best on the attain- 
ment of his silver anniversary. They were all happy 
to see him present—(Hear, hear)—and in good 
health and strength and in peace, and they wished 
him many years of happiness and usefulness 
yet. From a statement made by Mr. E. Woollard, 
it appeared that the total cost of the new chapel 
(8, 102.) had been entirely met, and that the receipts 
for the school building were 3,740/., which amount 
also had been more than met. After the singing of 
the doxology, the Rev. R. Best gave his account of 
twenty-five years at Bolton, which abounded in 
pleasant personal reminiscences, and recorded a story 
of, progress, The speaker referred to the harmo- 
nious relations between himself and the Church 
over which he had so long presided and to his 
happiness in his work, and he wished to testify to all 
young men starting life and selecting under God 
their calling, that there could not be a nobler, 
happier life than that of a minister of a free and 
united charch. | 

To preach Christ to human souls; to converse with 
men who are inquiring what they must do to be saved; 
to sympathise with those who are in trouble; to bear 
the balm and consolation of God's truth to broken or 
bleeding hearts; to mould the desires and aims of 
young people toa free and a useful self-denying life 
and inte ligent piety ; to rescue enthralled minds from 
every form of priestcraft, lost souls from every form of 
evil habit ; to live for a lifetime in the affections and 
by the free-will offerings of a people, as the man of 
their own choice, to be restrained by no bonds save 
those of love—I say there is no life so glorious as this. 


The changes in Bolton during those twenty-five 
years had been great. An old inhabitant would 
scarcely identify it, if he had been absent during 
that period. New markets, new banks, new 
churches and chapels, new mills, new streets, new 
parks, new Town Hall, new newspapers, and the 
new in all these changes, a great improvement upon 
the old. Of the many hundreds of members who 
had belonged to the church during his pastorate, 
many were gone, and had been interred in the 
cemetery, including his own son. He was now 
about to cross the Atlantic, and he anticipated as a 
minister great benefit from the trip, from personal 
examination of the institutions of America—its 
free churches, Sunday-schools, temperance move- 
ments more especially—and he hoped to do a good 
work on his return. At the close of Mr. Best’s 
address Mr. J. Haddock presented an illu- 
minated address expressive of the gratitude, the 
esteem, and the affection of his church and con- 
regatlon, and a sum of 150/, and Mr. E. 
Vollard on their behalf asked Mis. Best to accept a 
tea service, &c., as a token of love and esteem 
‘‘and in grateful recognition of her unwearied and 
self-denying efforts in all causes which have for 
their object social, moral, and religious improve- 
ment.” Mr. Best suis«bly acknowledged these 
gifts and the Rev. R. M. Davies (Oldham) then 
addressed the meeting, rejoicing at the happy 
changes which had occurred since Mr. Best’s 
ministry began. Addresses to a like effect were 
iven by Mr. Thos. Bell, of Liverpool, Revs. W. 
Frewgill and 8. Prenter (Presbyterian). Various 
votes of thanks brought the proceedings to a close. 


New Day Ax p Sunpay Schools aT BARKING.— 
In connection with the Congregational Church, Bark- 
ing (of which the Rev. Joseph Smedmore isthe pastor, 
and which has been to a great extent paid for by his 
indefatigable exertions in obtaining external help), 
new day and Sunday schools were opened on March 
20. The new erections contain eight class-rooms and 
a lecture-hall for religious and other meeting in con- 
nection with the chapel. The class-rooms can be 
thrown open by folding doors, so that the scholars 
can take part in the united services without leav- 
ing their places. The building has cost 1,100/., 
towards which 1001. was contributed by the London 
Congregational Chapel-building 8 50l. from 
the 2 2 Company, 25“. from Mr. Edward 
Edwards, the ex- warden of the Company of Fish- 
mongers, and 25/. each from Mr. William Edwards 
and Mr. Walter Perry. On the opening day there 
was a well-attended tea-meeting, followed by a 
service of song and a public meeting in the school- 
room, presided over by J. R. Vaizey, Esq., the 
high sheriff. The chairman congratulated the 
pastor of the church and his friends on the occa- 
sion of their meeting, and in the course of his re- 
marks mentioned that the schoolroom would 
accommodate 250 scholars, and that two ragged- 
schools had also been formed in that town by the 
exertions of the hard-working superintendent and 
teachers, and too much credit could not be given 
to those who devoted themselves so much to the 
— of the lowest class of the population. The 

y-school had about eighty boys, who received a 
superior education. Sir Charlés Reed also offered 
his congratulations. He gave Essex the credit of 
being the stronghold of Nonconformity in England, 
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for fine old chapels were scattered over Essex 
before other counties dared to build them. He 
referred to the strong interest his late father, Dr. 
Reed, felt in Barking, having often preached anni- 
versary sermons in the old chapel. Mr. Albert 
Spicer urged upon the friends generally the import- 
ance of supporting the Sunday-school, than which 
no institution showed so great a result for so small 
an outlay. It gave him pleasure to announce a 
contribution of 21“. from his father, and 10/. 10s. 
from himself towards the school fund. (Cheers.) 
The Rev. S. Conway, B. A., and the Rev. T. W. 
Davids also addressed the meeting, and, with other 
friends from a distance, congratulated Mr. Smed- 
more and his flock upon the completion of such a 
necessary and useful undertaking. In the course 
of the meeting Mr. Douglas, treasurer, said that the 
lecal contributions towards the opening of the 
schools were 93/. 4s. 3d. Mr. Smedmore stated 
_ that about 181/. had been received or promised 
towards the schools, and gratefully acknowledged 
his *** not only to the London Congrega- 
tional Chapel- building Society, but also for the 
generosity shown him by several members of 
the Church of England, and especially by his 
friends, who, having helped him in building 
the chapel, had now assisted him again in the 
erection of the schools; and lastly, he begged 
to thank most heartily the old Mill-bill boy 
who had so kindly helped him in his work. In 
proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman, he 
referred to Mr. Vaizey’s honoured grandfather, the 
late Robert Bousfield, Esq., from whom he had 
received great kindness in former times, who 
deeply interested himself in the educational move- 
ments of his day, and who liberally founded the 
largest scholarship at Mill-hill. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. F. A. Wells, of Chelmsford, and 
supported by Mr. Bewers, who said he felt that 
they owed the building in which they were 
assembled chiefly to the labours of their pastor. 
The vote having been carried by acclamation, the 
chairman responded in kind words to his old 
friend Mr. Smedmore. He thought they had 
every reason to be thankful for the handsome sum 
of upwards of 300/., which had been realised at the 
opening meeting. The doxology having been sung, 
the friends separated, delighted with the speeches 
they had heard, and with the prospect of the speedy 
extinction of the debt on their new schools. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HovsE or Commons, Monday Night. 


The House of Commens assembled to-night in 
anticipation of some decisive action on the part of 
the Opposition with ‘respect to the crisis in the East. 
It had been stated avowedly on good authority, 
that the Marquis of Hartington was at last pre- 
pared to bring forward a definite vote of censure on 
the Government. From independent authority, I 
am able to state that such intention was arrived at 
by the leaders of the Opposition on Saturday. The 
peculiarly elaborate character of the last arrange- 
ment come to between the Powers, the chief object 
of which onthe part of Lord Derby has been to 
minimise anything in the shape of action, and to 
leave matters as much as possible as they were, 
gives an opening to the Opposition which, if they 
were only united, might easily be seized. The 
Protocol itself, read by the light of the ordinary 
meaning of words, is not much ; but there is a good 
deal in the Declaration on the part of Russia with 
which it is accompanied, and not a little in the 
Declaration which Lord Derby signed on the part 
of Great Britain. 


It is this last with which the House has to deal, 
and the intention of the leaders of the Opposition 
was, I believe, to seize upon the word solely“ 
which appears in it, and to insist that Lord Derby 
did not express the opinion of the people of England 
when he asserted that the object and the duty of 
England in interfering was solely to insure peace. 
This declaration on the part of a Conservative 
Minister is, wben it comes to be examined, nothing 
less than an affirmation of that peace-at-any-prive 
policy which in former times Conservatives were 
wont to deride in some members of the party 
sitting opposite. The view which right hon. gen- 
tlemen on the front Opposition bench, notably Mr. 
Gladstone, take of the position is that the 
duty of England at the present crisis is not 
bounded by the necessity of preserving peace, 
Mr. Gladstone holds that we have a certain 
duty to perform towards the persecuted Christians 
in the Turkish provin ces, und on Saturday his view, 
warmly expressed, had overridden objections coming 
from other quarters. The most influential opposi- 
tion came, I believe, from Mr. Bright, who agrees 
with Lord Derby that the principal object of diplo- 
macy ought to be to maintain peace. Other mem- 
bers of the late Cabinet hold the view that if there 
is to be war it should be confined to the operations 
of Russia and Turkey—that, in short, they should 
be left to fight it out, though I presume there are 
limits even to this comfortable theory, and that, 


at a certain crisis not very remote after the Russians 
crossed the Pruth, England would be called on to 
interfere. The net result of the interchange of 
communications was that the Marquis of Hartington 
undertook to give notice this evening to move a 


resolution censuring the policy of Lord Derby, 


as set forth in his declaration. But events move 
rapidly now, and, between Saturday and Monday, 
a good deal happened. It became ciear this morn- 
ing, or seemed to do so, that Turkey had made up 
her mind to be obstinate, and that Russia, prepared 
for that contingency, was ready without delay to 
swoop down on her ancient enemy. It might 
appear to some theorists that this is not a fact that 
should alter the politics of a party. Rightis right 
under any circumstances, and, if Lord Derby’s 
Declaration was censurable on Friday, when there 
yet seemed to be hesitancy on the part of the 
combatants, it could not be less objectionable on 
Monday, when war seemed imminent. In practice, 
however, such rules will not apply. The leaders of 
the Opposition found themselves in a delicate and 
dangerous position. To move a vote of censure on 
Lord Derby because he had modified a Protocol 
which was the workmanship of Russia, would be to 
throw the Opposition into the arms of the Musco- 
vite, and that is a step for which neither the party 
nor the country is ripe. 

All these things were generally known to hon. 
members, and, when the other questions and 
notices of motion on the paper had been disposed 
of, and the Marquis of Hartington appeared at the 
table, there was ageneral hush of expectancy. As the 
noble lord proceeded, however, and it became clear 
that he was not going to do more than to move for 
papers, even though there was a significance in the 
papers named, something likea sneer manifested 
itself among hon. members on the Ministerial 
benches below the gangway. Once more, as it 
appeared to them, the Opposition had been leading 
up to the very verge of definitive action, and again 
they had trembled on the brink. Had the incident 
referred to any other subject than that of the crisis 
in Continental policy, there would doubtless have 
been a ringing cheer of irony and defiance from 
the Ministerialists. As it was, the demonstration 
was confined to such distinguished and responsible 
members as Sir William Fraser. In the House of 
Commons more than anywhere else the gravity of 
the crisis is fully recognised, and Lord Hartington’s 
sudden change of front is one of many evidences 
that in all questions which involve peace and war, 
party} tactics and party desires are happily sub- 
ordinated to more patriotic sentiments. 

Since the House met on Thursday after the 
Easter. recess, business has jogged along in a dull 
manner, occasionally varied by manifestations of 
the irrepressible Mr. Parnell and the barbaric Mr, 
Biggar. But even with this interesting party in 
the House of Commons a crisis has arrived. Mr. 
Butt, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Mitchell Henry, and others 
of the respectable Home-Rulers, have set their face 
against the vagaries of this redoubtable pair ; 
and Mr. Butt, both in private and in 
public, has protested against the line of 
conduct they pursue with, many Englishmen 
will be surprised to hear, the approval of a portion 
of the Irish press. Affairs have been further com- 
plicated by something that has verged on a per- 
sonal encounter between Mr. Mitchell Henry and 
Mr. Callan. When, under the circumstances de- 
scribed at the time, Mr. Callan ‘‘ repudiated ” Mr. 
Mitchell Henry and Mr. Sullivan, the former gen- 
tleman turned round to the member for Dundalk 
and said, in a sufficiently distinct manner, ‘‘ Callan, 
you are a disgrace to the party.“ As to how far 
this is true, we may each have our opinion. Mr, 
Callan, however, naturally resented the open state- 
ment, and, following Mr. Mitchell Henry out of 
the House, asked him, something after the manner 
of schoolboys who do not want to fight, ‘‘ to say it 
again.” Mr. Henry declined to held any commn- 
nication with Mr. Callan, whereupon Mr. Calan 
informed Mr. Henry that he was a “ political shop- 
walker,” whatever that may be. Thus torn by 
internecine strife, and confronted by the non pos- 
sumus of the British Parliament, the Home-Rule 
party appears to be on the point of going to pieces. 
In the meantime, Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell keep 
up their spirits, and as I write, just after midnight, 
are insisting that the committee shall report pro- 
gress, and the heart-broken and despairing Secre- 
tary for War shall get his money anotber day. 


A ‘Halfpenny Shak 
latest of the many kable developments of the 
cheap press of the present day. Each of the plays 
is printed in emall but clear type, and issued in a 


wrapper for a halfpenny. 
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POLITICAL AND ELECTORAL NEWS. 


The Liberal party in Birkenhead have determined 
to put into practice the Birmingham scheme of elec- 
toral organisation. The initial step—the appoint- 
ment of a committee of sixty—was agreed to, and 
sanguine hopes were entertained that at the next 
election the representation of the borough would 
be wrested from the Conservative party. 

Speaking at the banquet given in his honour on 
Thursday at Gloucester, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
acknowledged the statesman-like reticence of the 
recognised Liberal leaders, but condemned the 
action of others who apparently did not give the 
Government credit for the same humanity as them- 
selves. The Opposition, he complained, though 
bringing forward hostile resolutions, were afraid to 
push them to a division, because the nation had 
found out that their policy was one of coercion 
and war, and preferred the Ministerial policy of 
peace, 

There was a Conservative demonstration at 
2 on Thursday, at which Mr. Ward 
Hunt presided, and made a short speech in regard 
to the navy. Mr. Sackville, M. P., and Mr. Rod · 
well, M. P., who were among the other speakers, 
condemned the conduct of the Opposition in refe- 
rence to the Eastern Question, and vomplained of 
tho obstructive policy pursued in the House of 
Commons by certain of the Home Rule members. 

Sir William Harcourt, M.P., Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., Mr. Charles 
Howard, M.P., Mr. Stafford Huward, M.P., Mr. 
Fergusson, M.P., and Mr. Isaac Fletcher, M.P., 
were on Thursday present at a dinner given at 
Carlisle by the East Cumberland Liberal Associa- 
tion. Sir Wilfrid Lawson said the inhabitants of 
this country were now the kings and princes who 
elected the Parliament, and it would not now do 
to quote the old saying of Sir Robert Peel, who, 
when in 1 and invited to state his policy, 
said the physician would not prescribe until he 
was called in. As a party the Liberals must make 
it quite clear that they were unflinching friends of 
civil and religious freedom, and he invited Sir 
William Harcourt to tell them what was the dut 
of the Liberal party. Sir W. Harcourt . 
that he never had authority to lay down a 
programme for the Liberty party, and the time 
when he was having an outing, just before the 
meeting of Parliament, was the very last he should 
select for such a purpose. Mr. Mundella made a 
speech, in the course of which he criticised the 
domestic, foreign, and financial policy of the 
Government. 

Mr. J —_ Arch, President of the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union, delivered an inte- 
resting address at Market Harborough, on Easter 
Tuesday. He strongly condemned the game lawr, 
and vindicated the right of the inhabitants in the 
rural districts to the same voice in the election of 
representatives in the House of Commons as their 
neighbours in the towns. The testimony of Mr. 
Arch to the necessity for disestablishment is also 
not a little striking. He said— 

He was not very. much surprised at the young gentle 
men who were wid with a nae spoon in dheir 1 
it was only natural, and they knew no better but he 
had to state from that platform, and he did so with 
painful feelings—tbat there were those who occupied 
positions as teachers of the people—those very gentle- 
men who Sabbath after Sabbath enter the churches, and 
in some instances the chapels, in the country, and pray 
God to deliver the poor and the needy, and yet see him 
crushed again and again, and never step into the arena 
and assist in the work which all their preachio 
and praying failed to es but turn and wi 
holy horror pray God to save the vill from the union 
agitators. He did not wish to hurt the feelings of rev. 

ntlemen; he had high respect for the clergy. But 

e did say this—that the Established Church o land 
was a great institution of political injustice and dark- 
ness; and if ever that Establishmen has proven itself 
diametrically op to the social and political advance- 
ment of the working classes, and if that Establishment 
has showu that it is not with the people, or for the 
people, it has been during the last five years. The 
agricultural labourers had nothing to thank ber for. 
They were told they ought to bow with holy submission 
to her, but let us first be convinced that she had bowed 
with holy submission to them. And labourers demanded 
their vote in order to have a voice in sayiog what is to 
be done with the old lady. (Cheers.) 

A vacancy has been caused in the House of 
Commons by the death of Mr. Cawley, the senior 
Conservative member for Salford. A sharp contest 
is anticipated for the seat. There was a meeting 
of representative Liberals in the Town Hall on 
Monday night. Mr. Thomas Briggs occupied the 
chair, and the meeting was a most enthusiastic one. 
Several names were submitted, but there was a 
strong feeling manifested that all personal preju- 
dices should be sunk in favour of the man whom 
the majority of the meeting {thought likely to poll 
the most votes. Mz. Joseph Kay 1 who con- 
tested the seat in conjunction w th Mr. Henry Lee 
in 1874, was the first gentleman pro „It was 
stated 2 — mt rv 42 . to a — — 
room, and would not be able to take perso 
in the contest. A letter Was mod 42 Sir W. 
Jenner, stating that there would be no risk in Mr. 
Kay’s entering upon the contest, provided bis per- 
eonal appearance was not required, and Sir W 
also sent a certificate e his belief that Mr. 
— if a a mag yor Sng seat in a 
ew days. r. lam Agnew w proposed, 
but declined to stand, on the ground that Mr. Kay 
would poll more v than he would. A third 


tleman was Mr. Richard Harwood, 
Er Mayer & Belford 


„but the meeting decided in 


lee 


during the Conference and since through its repre- 


means of their representatives at Constantinople 
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favour of Mr. Kay by an overwhelming majority. 
A Conservative meeting was also held at the 
Pendleton Town Hall, Mr. E. Hardcastle, M.P., 


residing. The only candidate proposed was 
olonel Walker, of Bury, who was unanimously 
selected. | 


THE PROTOCOL. 


The following is the English text of the Protocol, 
with certain Minutes and Declarations by the 
Ministers signing it. These papers, in French and 
English, together with Correspondence on the sub- 
ject, were laid on the table of the House of Commons 
on Thursday night. 


PROTOCOL RELATIVE TO THE AFFAIRS OF TURKEY, 
SIGNED AT LONDON, MARCH 31, 1877. 


The Powers who have undertaken in common 
the pacification of the East, and have with 
that view taken part in the Conference of 
Constantinople, recognise that the surest means 
of attaining the object which they have pro- 

to themselves is before all to main- 
tain the agreement so happily © established 
between them, and jointly to affirm afresh 
the common interest which they take in the im- 
rovement of the condition of the Christian popu- 
tions of Turkey, and in the reforms to be Intro- 
duced in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, which 
the Porte has accepted on condition of itself 
2 them into execution. 
take cognisance of the conclusion of peace 
with Servia. 7 

As regards Montenegro, the Powers consider the 
rectification of the frontiers and the free navigation 
of the Bojana to be desirable in the interest of a 
solid and durable arrangement. 

The Powers consider the arrangements concluded, 
or to be concluded, between the Porte and the two 
Principalities as a step accomplished towards the 
pacification which is the object of their common 


é. 


es. 

They invite the Porte to consolidate it, by re- 
placing ite armies on a peace footing, excepting the 
number of troops indispensable for tue maintenance 
of order, and by putting in hand with the least 
possible delay the reforms necessary for the tran- 
quillity and well-being of the Provinces, the condi- 
tion of which was discussed at the Conference. 
They recognise that the Porte has declared itself 

mw to realise an 1 of them. 

They take cognisance — ly of the Circular of 
the Porte of the 13th of February, 1876, and of the 

declarations made by the Ottoman Government 


sentatives. 

In view of these good intentions on the part of 
the Porte, and of its evident interest to carry them 
immediately into effect, the Powers believe that 
they have grounds for hoping that the Porte will 
protit by the present lull to apply energetically such 
measures as will cause that effective improvement 
in the condition of the Christian populations which 
is unanimously called for as indispensible to the 
tranquillity of Europe, and that having once entered 
on this path, it will understand that it concerns its 
honour as well as its interests to persevere in it 
loyally and efficaciously. 

The Powers propose to watch carefully, by 


and their local 
romises of the 
into effect. | 
If their hopes should once more be disappointed, 
and if the condition of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan should not be improved in a manner to pre- 
vent the return of the complications which periodi- 
cally disturb the — of the East, they think it 
right to declare that such a state of affairs would 
be incompatible with their interests and those of 
Europe in general. In such case they reserve to 
themselves to consider in common as to the means 
which they may deem best fitted to secure the 
well-being of the Christian populations and the in- 
terests of the general peace. 
Done at London, March 31, 1877. 
Morsrxn. DERBY. 
Bevst. L. F. MENABREA. 
L.p’Harcourt. ScHOUVALOFF. 


MINUTES OF A MEETING HELD AT THE FOREIGN 
ss OFFICE, MARCH 31, 1877. 


Count Munster (Ambassador of Germany), Count 
Beust (Ambassador of Austria-Hungary), the Mar- 
quis d’Harcourt (Ambassador of France), the Earl 
of Derby (Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs), General Count 
de Menabrea (Ambassador of Italy), and Count 
Schouvaloff (Ambassador of Russia), met together 
this 2 oe Rai a * the purpose of 

i e Pro proposed by Russia relative to 
the affairs of the East. ) 

Count Schouvaloff made the following declara- 
tion, placing, at the same time, a pro memoria of it 
in the hands of Her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary 
of State :— 

It peace with Montenegro is concluded, and the 
Porte accepts the advice of Europe, and shows 
itself ready to replace its forces on a peace footin 
and seriously to undertake the reforms mention 


ents, the manner in which the 
ttoman Government are carried 


in the re. ” it 2 to St. Petersburg a the r pyre was 2 7 sandal- wood 
0 envo t ich in, and a uantity o te. 
. y reat of disarmament, to which | resin large f y 

Cc 


M 
ment. 


„If massacres similar to those which have] mins. The next step was they took measures for 
with blood take place, this would the government of the counwy and to maintain 


stained Bulgaria 


ajesty the Emperor would also on his part | arrangements 


The Earl of Derby read and delivered to each of 
the other Plenipotentiaries a declaration, copy of 
which is annexed to the present procés-verbal :— 
‘*Inasmuch as it is solely in the interests of 
European peace that Her Britannic Majesty's 
Government have consented to sigan the Protocol 
3 by that of Russia, it is understood before - 
and that, in the event of the object proposed not 
being attained namely, reciprocal disarmament on 
the part of Russia and Turkey, and peace between 
them—the Protocol in question shall be regarded as 
null and void.“ : 
General Count de Menabrea declared that Italy 
is only bound by the signature of the Protocol of 
this day’s date so long as the agreement happily 
established between alf the Powers by the Protocol 
itself is maintained. 
= signature of the Protocol was then proceeded 
wit 


MUNSTER. DERBY. 
BEvstT. L. F. MENABREA, 
L. D' HARCOURT. ScHOUVALOFF. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The value of the wool clipped in Australia this 
year is stated to be 6, 250, 000 
ie A telegraph line is about to be erected in Tien 
sin. 
The drought that has for some time been seriously 
affecting the interests of farmers in South Australia 
has now given way to an abuudant rain. 
The approval of the Chinese Government has 
been given to the immediate opening of two 
additional ports namely, Weu-chow and Wuha. 
Pope Pius has 6, 400, 000l. deposited in the Bank 
cf Italy. So much for the poor prisoner of the 
Vatican.” 
The eldest daughter of the late M. Prevost- 
Paradol has taken the veil in the Convent of the 
Dames de la Retraite, Paris. 
With a view to prevent the Italian Government 
from complying with any possible demand for his 
extradition, the Pope has called Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski into the Vatican to live. 
Peace has not yet been concluded with Abyssinia 
by Colonel Gordon. King John has declined to 
see Colonel Gordon or any one from the Khedive, 
or to have any dealings with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. : 
Signor Mancini, Italian Minister of Justice and 
Public Worship, in view of the agitation maintained 
by the clerical party at home and abroad against 
the Clerical Abuses Bill, has determined to defend 
the measure vigorously in the Senate, as an essen- 
tial part of the Ministerial programme. 
The rumour of a reconciliation between Prince 
Napoleon and the Empress Eugénie and her son 
having been repeated by the Union, M. Paul de 
C nac, the accredited representative of Napo- 
leon IV.,“ has contradic the rumour, aad at- 
tacked the Prince in very violent terms. a 
M. Paul de Cassagnac has been sentenced to two 
months imprisonment and 3,000f. fine for publishing 
in his journal, the Pays, articles insulting the 
Chamber of Deputies. The publisher of the paper, 
M. Piel, was fined 1,000f. and costs. An appeal is 
expected to be lodged, and the execution of the 
judgment will be suspended. 
Active preparations are going on for the imme- 
diate commencement of the long-projected work of 
draining the N Zee. A dam, forty kilometres 
(twenty-four miles 1,504 yards) long and fifty metres 
broad at its base, is to be carried across the gulf, 
built up to a height of half - a- metre above tho ordi - 
nary level of high tide. 
he Governor of Tasmania has, says the Hobart 
Town Mercury, demonstrated the successful accli- 
matisation of salmon in the rivers of that colony. 
His excellency caught on the Derwent and Plenty 
a ealmon—the largest yet caught in Tasmania— 
weighing 8}lb., and a grilse of 4lb., together with 
2 trout weighing from 3b. downward. 
DisTRESS IN THE UNITED States.—Estimates 
made b ons connected with the American 
Trades Unions fix the number of unemployed work- 
men in the United States at two millions, of whom 
50,000 are in New York. Wages tend downwards, 
and no general revival of trade is expected for the 
next six months. In the mining and manufacturing 
districts (which enjoy Protection) there is great 
distress, but free trade farming is fairly pros- 
rous, Many Englishmen are desirous of returning 
ome. 


Sutrer Ix Inp1a.—A Hindoo paper gives the 
following account of Sir Jung Bahadoor's death, 
and of the — — * — 5 W 25th = 
February being ay (Govind Dwadasee) 
went to bathe at Bagonuttee ; he entered the river 
before sunrise for that 3 in the highest spirits, 
and after performing his ablutions he sat on the 
bank to perform poojah. Soon after he was noticed 
to be motionlees. On his followers apprvaching him 
they found that life was extinct. An express was 
sent to the capital, and orders arrived to postpone 
the funeral rites to March 1. The three principal 
Ranees, his brother, and son arrived, and the Ranees 
expressed their desire to sacrifice themselves. The 
brother tried to dissuade them, but he failed, and 


When the 
made the ladies bathed, 
performed poojah, and made presents to the Brah- 


necessarily put a stop to the measures of demobili- pores ; then general directicns were given to the 
sation.” | brother 


prisoners. The widows then entered the funeral 
prye quite unconcernedly, muttering prayers. The 
corpse was then laid on its back, and the eldest 
Ranee took its head in her lap, and the two others 
took its feet. They were then surrounded. by 
odorous combustibles, and the Ranees gazed upon 
the features of their husband as if forgetful of every 
other consideration. The fire was then applied 
by his son, and all was over in a few minutes.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: A far grander case 
of suttee than even that of Nepaul very nearly 
succeeded recently in Marwar, Rajpootana, on the 
Maharajah’s death. The widows determined to 
emulate the example of the sixty-six wives who 
burned themselves with the body of the dead 
ruler’s next ancestor but one. They might perhaps 
have carried their point if the political agent, Major 
Walter—as he tells us in his report for 1874—had 
not proceeded to the desperate extremity of putting 
them under lock and key. Sir Jung Bahadoor's 
own cremation is an instance of the irony of fate ; 
for the anti-suttee regulations which he made after 
his visit to England rendered him extremely un- 
popular with the priests. He absolutely prohibited 
suttee in the case of widows with young children ; 
and permitted any widow whose resolution might 
fail her at the last moment to descend from her 
faggots without let or hindrance.” 


Epitome of Hetvs. 
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Her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice and Prince 

Leopold, attended Divine service at Osborne on 

Sunday. The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Master of the 

Temple, preached. 

Her Majesty’s birthday will be kept on Saturday, 

June 2, instead of May 26. 

The Queen is expected to visit Balmoral about 

the middle of May. 

The Queen will not be able to open the Man- 

chester Town Hall as requested. 

The twenty-fourth birthday of Prince Leopold 

was celebrated on Saturday. 

The Princess of Wales has embarked at Brindisi 

for Athens on a visit to the King and Queen of the 

Greeks, and arrived there yesterday. 3 
It is expected that the Prince of Wales will be 

able to leave London to-day to join the Princess, 

returning in about a month. 

There is a serious division, it is announced from 

Dublin, among the rank-and-file of the Irish Home 

Rule party on what is known as the policy of 
obstruction.” Mr. Butt is said to be entirely 

opposed to the continuance of such a course of pro- 

ceeding in the House of Commons, but some of the 

more fiery spirits have secured a sort of approval 
for it from a section of the Home Rulers of Dublin. 

Mr. Biggar, M. P., has, notwithstanding, placed 
upon the Order Book of the House of Commons 

notices of his intention to move the rejection of the 

following bills :—1. The Prisons (Scotland) Bill; 

2, Public Health (Ireland) Bill; 3, the Valuation 

of Property (Ireland) Bill; 4, the Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Bill; 5, the Marine Mutiny 
Bill; 6, the Mutiny Bill; 7, the House Occupiers’ 

Disqualification Removal Bill; 8, the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill; 9, the Patents 

for Inventions Bill; 10, the Thrashing Machines 
Bil) ; II, the Peerage of Ireland Bill; 12, the 

Legal Practitioners Bill; 13, the Divine Worship 

Facilities Bill. All these bills the hon. member 
a * to proceed with this day six months.” 

r. Mitchell Henry, M. P., replying to a letter 
published by Mr. Callan, M.P., with reference to 
recent proceedings in the House of Commons, 
„publicly tells” that gentleman ‘‘ that if he agaiu 
follows him out of the House and hisses into his 
ear the approbrious — which he was pleased 
to address to him, he will not cause him (Mr. 
Henry) to lose his temper, but he will cause him to 
appeal to the nearest policeman.” 

At the request of the Australian Colonies, Her 
Majesty’s Government have selected Sir W. 
Jervois, K.C.M.G., R.E., Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, and Lieutenant-Colonel Scratcbley, 
R.E., to advise the respective Colonial Govern- 
ments on a scheme of defence for the chief Austra- 
lian ports, Colonel Scratchley has already left 
England, and will join Sir W. Jervois at Sydney. 

The discreditable slanders which have long been 
circulating against Mr. Gladstone have just met 
with a check. In a recent speech at Brighton, the 
Tory member for that borough, Mr. Ashbury, 
condescended to re-echo the childish statements of 
certain Conservative prints, to the effect that Mr. 
Gladstone had taken up the Bulgarian question 
merely to make money out of it, and that he had 
netted over 10,000/. by his pamphlet on tie atro- 
cities. Brought tu book by the ex-Premier, Mr. 
Ashbury has been forced to make a humble 
apology, and to withdraw the statements com- 
— of. Mr. Gladstone, in accepting the = 
node, states that so far from having made 10,000“. 
by way of his pamphlets, his gains, duriog forty 
years of authorship, have not come near that sum. 

An intluential 228 was held in Glasgow on 
Tuesday, Principal Caird presidiog, at which it was 
resolved to form an association for promoting the 
higher education of women and procuring the co- 
operation of the University. Tne objects uf the 
association are to establish a scheme of examination 
for women similar to those existing elsewhere, to 


make ar s for carrying on classes, aud to 
provide inne. A committee was appointed to 


-in-law. The last act was to release some 


take the necessary ste 
| An influential 4 — of the medical profession 


Axl 11, 1877. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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of Glasgow in connection with the local branch of 
the British Medical Association was held yesterday 
for the purpose of advancing the movement for the 
treatment of habitual drunkards. All the speakers 
testified to the difficulty at present experienced in 
dealing with such cases and to the absolute neces- 
sity which existed for legislation on the subjeot. 
A resolution was agreed to 1 declaring 
that the meeting approved of the genera dee 
of Dr. Cameron’s Habitual Drunkards Bil 

At the Spring Sacramental Fast at Glasgow 
last week about 90,000 people, tempted by the sun- 
shine in the early part of the day, left the city by 
train and steamer. Service was held in the Presby- 
terian churches in town, but in most cases the con- 
gregations were small. 

he Bishop of Ripon left Southampton on Monday 
for Lisbon. 

The Great Northern express from London to 
Sheffield on Saturday afternoon, in which Mr. 
Roebuck, M.P., was a passenger, was delayed for 
some time a few miles from Sheffield, by the break- 
ing down of a train composed of coal trucks and 
salt wagons. Considerable damage was done to 
the rolling stock, but no one was hurt. 

An enormous quantity of fresh meat reached the 
Mersey during the past week, and is considered to 
be about the largest that has yet come to hand in 
a single week previously. Five steamers arrived 
at Liverpool, having on board 7131 quarters of beef 
and 1573 whole sheep. 

The Liberal Association of Liverpool have issued 
a scheme of municipal reform, which embraces the 
abolition of aldermen, the extension of municipal 
boundaries and creation of new wards, the rating of 
vacant Jand, the amalgamation of the Parliamentary 
and municipal registers, the unconditional sale of 
the nine Corporation churches, the reduction of ex- 
penditure on municipal festivities, and the supply 
of cheap gas from some other source than the pre- 
sent Gas Company. 

On Thursday, at the meeting of the Midland 
Farmers’ Club, Mr. J. J. Mechi read a paper on 
British Agriculture in 1877.” He showed that 
during 223 few 7 farmers throughout the 
country had sustained very great losses, one of the 
causes of the non-success of agriculture being the 
want of capital invested in the soil. 

Messrs, Thorneycroft and Co., the great Mid- 
land iron firm, have announced their intention of 
closing their extensive works and collieries. They 
state that the eight hours per day system enforced 
by the miners is so utterly ruinous that they will 
spend no more capital in attempting to uphold it. 
About 1,200 people, 4 — to be the support of 
5,000 persons, will be thrown out of employment 
by this step. 

A reduction in miners’ wages is being made all 
over the country. In some cases the reduction is 
accepted, but in others the miners are resisting and 
leaving their work. Notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion, the price of household coal has advanced. 

Messrs. Finzel and Sons, of Bristol, who own the 
a sugar refinery in the world, have failed, with 
liabilities estimated at 500,000/., of which 200, 000“. 
is owing to a Bristol bank. It seems that the 
bankrupts business has been ruined by the French 
bounty system. An arrangement is considered 
probable. — ie 

An n whirlwind occurred in South 
Warwickshire on Wednesday. A number of large 
trees were uprooted, some haystacks were over- 
turned and carried a great distance, many houses 
were unroofed, and one or two dwellings were 
blown down. 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company have increased the fares of all passengers 
from Chatham to London, on account of the com- 
pany having been com by the Railway Com- 
missioners to run through trains over their junction 
at Strood on to the South Eastern Railway. 

On Friday an inquest was held on the body of 
Mary Ann Nash, seventy-one years of age, who 
was found to have died of starvation. Her hus- 
band, a tailor, pos 8 old, had latterly 
been too ill to work. h received from the 
Cordwainers’ Company a pension of 5/., which 
would have been forfeited had they accepted assis- 
tance from the parish. The surgeon who made a 
post-mortem examination stated that he had never 
seen a worse case in his life, the deceased having 
been completely starved to death. A request was 
made by tbe jury to the coroner to write to the 
Cord wainers’ . urging them to alter their 
regulations, under which, in the present case, a 
family had been condemned to starve. 

The shareholders of the Direct United States 
Cable Company have voted the old directors out of 
office, and appointed new ones, who will at once 
make a return to the old tariff of 3s. a word, and 
enter into a friendly alliance with the Anglo- 
American Company. 

A conference of the National Union of Elemen- 
tary Teachers was held Jast week in London. The 
opinion was e that there should be a British 
code working throughout the United Kingdom, in 
gee of separate codes for separate countries. 

esolutions were adopted in favour of vesting the 

ting of teachers’ certificates in the Universities. 

t was also declared that many of the questions 

— — . — ——— 1 examination were 
unsa in w g and scope. 

A fresh outbreak of cattle plague, which is said 
to be the most serious that has occurred in Mid- 
dlesex for some time, was discovered at a dairy 
farm at Willesden on Saturday, when twelve cows 
were found to be affected. The diseased cattle 
were at once slaughtered, several others were con- 


| demned on Sunday, and it is feared that the whole 


herd will have to be destroyed. It is estimated 
that within a radius of three miles of the farm 
there are between 2,000 and 3,000 cows. 

An English firm has secured the contract for 
24,000 tons of railway iron in America, which the 
trade organ at New York regards as proving that 
English iron has not yet been driven out of the 
— market, although the tariff nullifies 

rofit. 
. The walking match between Daniel O’Leary and 
Edward Payson Weston, which was in progress at 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington, throughout the 
whole of last week, was brought to a close on Satur- 
day night, O’Leary having accomplished 520 miles, 
and Weston 510. 

Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the editor, and Mrs. 
Annie Besant, sub-editor, of the National Reformer, 
were on Thursday arrested and taken before Mr. 
Alderman Figgins at the Guildhall Jusfice-room, 
charged with the publication of a book, The 
Fruits of Philosophy,” alleged to be of an immoral 
nature. The work is one upon which a prosecu- 
tion has already been founded, and as a result it 
was withdrawn from circulation; but it has now 
been reissued, with the avowed object of testing 
whether it is, as —s an immoral one. The 
proceedings were merely formal, the hearing of the 
case being adjourned until Tuesday, the 17th inst. 
The defendants meanwhile were admitted to bail 
in two sureties of 100/. each, and themselves in 
200“. each. Mr, Bradlaugh said he had about forty 
witnesses to call for his defence, many of whom 
were medical men. 

A cocoa and coffee house, the object of which is 
to afford working men refreshment unmixed with 
intoxicating liquor, was opened at Sheffield on Mon- 
day evening, when addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Roebuck, M.P., Mr. Mundella, M. P., and Sir Har- 
court Johnstone, M. P. The place is the gift of 
Mr. J. J. Mappin, a Jocal manufacturer, and the 
first of its kind in the town. 


— 


Gleanings. 


There are now between fifty and sixty skating 
rinks in London. 

For the present,” says the Rochester Democrat, 
‘will correspondents please write on neither side 
of the sheet ?” 

A line in one of Moore’s songs runs thus: Our 
couch shall be roses, bespangled with dew.” To 
which a sensible person replied : ‘*’T would give me 
the rheumatiz, and so it would you.” 

Cremation is done for. A chemist has discovered 
a process by which the human body may be reduced 
to a delightful perfume at a ridiculously small coat, 
and in an inconceivably short space of time. 

‘**Lunatick fringe” is the name given in New 


York to the fashion of cropping the hair and 


letting the ends hang down over the forehead. 

There is positive danger, it seems, in giving way 
to the tendency of yawning. Last week a gentle- 
man at a? dislocated one of his jaws, and re- 
mained with his face out of joint for an hour, until 
a surgeon arrived to restore it to its normal state. 

A wag the other day, speaking of a man whose 
important air attracted a deal of notice, 
remarked that his ‘“‘ bump of self-esteem was 30 
prominent that he could not keep his hat on on a 
windy day.” 

An ishman ing to a Yankee that they 
had a book in the British Museum which was once 
owned by Cicero, Oh, that ain't nothin', re- 
torted the Yankee; in the museum in Bosti 
they’ve got the lead-pencil that Noah used to c 

off the animals that went into the ark.”’ 

REMEDY FOR S£A-SICKNESS.—The homœopathists 
say that they have discovered a certain remedy for 
sea-sickness. It is apomorpbia, and a very small 
dose of it taken once an hour in water will remove 
the qualms. They are so certain of its success 
that they are going to procure a gratuitous circula- 
tion of it amongst v that carry passengers. It 
s also useful for beasts, whose sufferings are often 
sxtreme. 

— oa — story is — 
apropos a recent Hamlet, who proposed to 
the part of the Dane in a red leak, which 1— 
tion was reported to a Shakespearian actor of the 
old school, who said, Very well; I do not see 
anything shocking in that. But is it right?” 
asked the interlocutor. ‘‘I dare say it is,” said 
the actor; ‘‘red was the colour of mourning in the 
Royal House of Denmark.” But how do you get 
over this,” persisted the other, quoting, ‘‘ Tis not 
alone my inky cloak, good mother?” Well,“ 
said the old Shakespearian, calmly, “ I suppose that 
there is such a thing as red ink ?” 

Irish STORIES.—Two sons of Erin, shovelli 
sand on a hot day, stopped to rest, and exchan 
views on the Jabour question. „Pat, this is mighty 
hard work we're at.” It is indade, Jimmy. But 
what kind of work is it you'd like if ye could get 
it?” „ Well,” said the other, leaning reflectively 
on his shovel, and wiping the perspiration with the 
back of bis hand, ‘‘for a nice, aisy, clain business, 
I think I should like to be a bishop.”—A poor 
Irishman applied to one of the overseers of the 
poor for relief, and, upon some doubt being expressed 
as to whether he was a proper object, he enforced 
his suit with much earnestness. ‘Och, yer 
honour,” said he, shure I'd be starved long since 
but for me cat. But for what?” asked the 
astonished interrogator. ‘‘Me cat,” rejoined the 
Irishman. ‘‘Yourcat! How so? Shure, yer 
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honour, I sould her eleven times for sixpence a time, 
and she was always home before I could get there 
meself.“ 

Totes. —The King of Holland does France the 
honour of sending to the Exhibition of 1878 40,000 
tulips. What a treat for the tulipomaniacs! Then, 
roots of Holland have a merited renown, and at 
one time the bulbs were regularly quoted on the 
Exchange at Harlem. The Semper Augustus 
brought more than 2, 000fl. (2f. 150. each), and the 
„Admiral Lieskens” over 4,000f, A tale is related 
that one day no more than two roots of the Sem- 
per Augustus were to be found in the country— 
one at Amsterdam and the other at Harlem. For 
the first was offered 4,600H., and a carriage and 
pair of Flanders horses, harnessed ; while, for the 
other, twelve acres of land were proposed, but 
those offers were refused. France has had her 
tulipomaniacs, who pushed matters far enough to 
render their Dutch colleagues jealous. A mill was 
given in exchange for a bulb of the Mere brube, 
and a story is told of an amateur who dowered his 
daughter with a root Mariage de ma fille,” the 
son-in-law being enchanted. —Globe. 

CocKNEY LEARNING. — Some amusing facte, 
writes a City authority, were brought out in the 
report of the London School Board on examination 
of candidates for the Clothworkers’ Scholarships. 
With respect to history, the examiner says the pro- 
portion of those who failed to obtain a single mark 
was very large. It is difficult to give the reasons 
which prompted some of the following answers :— 
(a) ** Sir Christopher Wren sailed round the world, 
and was a great animal painter.” (2) ** The battle 
of N was a a in the reign of George III. 
where the English won a great victory over the 
Indians.” (c) John Cade was the man that got 
the t country India for us; he was a very bad 
scholar ; his master could not make him learn.” (d) 
Judge Jeffreys was the judge whom all the people 
liked; he never punished without a cause.” (e) The 
battle of Cressy was fought in the year 1314, by the 
Black Prince Nero; it was fought between the 
Romans and Britains [sic.] ; the Prince, who 
belonged to the Britains [sic.] defeated the Romans; 
thus ended the battle of Again, the great 
authors of ' reign are described in several 
instances as including Chaucer, Wren, Walter 
Scott, Milton, Dickeus, Lord Byron, and Professor 
J. B. Forbes; while aoe reatest work 
is said to be The Wide, Wide World.” Some 
remarkable mistakes disfigure several of the 
answers in geography :—(a) Sheffield is desoribed 
England.” (b) The Tham tesla to for . 

. 0 es is sai ow 

Essex, to rise in the Cotewold Hills, and then fall 
into the Humber; while another boy describes it 
as a very river, with a very rapid course 
from its 8 to its mouth, running 1 
Kent, Sussex, Middlesex, Cambridgeshire, Stafford - 
shire, Hampshire, and Dorsetshire.” (e) A con- 
stitutional monarch” is defined by one boy aas a 
monarch who had a constitution.” (d) Mr. 
Gladstone is desori by another boy as having 
gone into Central Africa after Livingstone’s death, 
where he is exploring the country, and teaching the 
heathen to pray.” . | 


The author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” is reported to be 
the writer of the series of articles on Natural 
8 ” of which the twelfth holds the first place 
in the April number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
These are understood to con the 
development of the doctrines laid down in Ecce 


Mr. Rassam, who went out to succeed Mr, 
George Smith in the East, under the auspices of 
the British Museum, has, the . — 
regrets to say, returned, after fruitlessly wai 
four months at Constantinople for a firman from 
the Turkish Government to continue the search and 
excavations already commenced. 

It is stated that Mr. Albert Grant's 12 
which are to be sold by Messrs. Christ anson, 
and Woods next month, have been valued bY a 
competent authority at 500,000/. 22 he 
interest on that amount alone would give Mr. Grant 
a prinoely income, 

School. Boarp Nrews.—A school board election 
which took place at Norwich on Thursday has 
resulted in the return of all the seven — 
candidates and six denominationalists, including 
one Roman Catholic. The Liberals have therefore 

ain been placed in a majority, 17 1 
the late Board will be continued. — At the first 
meeting of the third school board for Berkhamstead 
the Rev. James Harcourt was elected 
and Mr. Nash, also a Nonconformist, was re-ele 
vice-chairman. | 

CONGREGATIONAL Boarp oF Lonpon MINISTERS. 
—The one hundred and fiftieth annual meeting of 
this board was held at the Memorial Hall, ge 
don-street, on Tuesday, April 10, the Rev. Josi 
Viney in the chair. e report of the proceedings 
of the past year was read, and the committee 
chosen for the ensuing year. The following officers 
were elected :—The Rev. Dr. Allon, chairman ; the 
Rev. F. Soden, deputy chairman; the Rev. I. Vale 
Mummery, for the twenty-first time, as finance 
secretary ; and the Kev. John Nunn, for the second 
time, as general secretary. Cordial thanks were 
voted to the retiring chairman, the Rev. Josiah 
Viney; and the deputy chairman, the Rev. W. 

The presentation of the honorary 
Schliemann by the British 

La pril 11, in the hall of the 
Institute of British Architects, 19, Conduit-street. 


Roberta, B. A. 
to Dr. 
Associa- 
tion will take place on A 
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BOARD, &., IN LONDON 
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\ 


Drawin 
PRIVATE 


FIRST CLASS BOARDING-HOUSE. | 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and numerous Bedrooms. B 
MNIBUS leaves his door soveral times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 
various parts of London free of charge. Terms from Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o clock. 


AT MR. & MRS. BURR’S 


Mr. BURR'S 


HE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 

of the LIBERATION SOCIETY will be held in 

N on TUESDAY and Wepnespay, the lst and 2nd of 
Ax. 


In addition to other appointments, DELEGATES may be 
appointed by denomivational Unions or Associations, by 
political or ecclesiastical societies wich embrace objects 
cognate to those of the Society, and by meetings of congre- 
gations. 

— should be sent in by Sa! urdsy, the 2lst of 
pril. 

The regvlati ns for the appointment of delegates may be 
had on application. 


J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, E. C. 


OVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


At a Meeting of the Committee of the CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION of ENGLAND and WALES, held on 
Tuesday, A pr 3rd, it was unanimou:ly RESOLVED :— 

“That this Committe“, having carefully considered the 
Government Burials Bill. regret to find that, while it provides 
fur amending and consolidating ¢x'sting laws, especially with 
a view to the protection of the public health, it not only fails 
to meet the just dem nd of Nouconfor nists for equal rights 
with others in the public churchyards of the country, but 
adds new savctions to those by which the clerical monopoly 
in churchya‘ds was already established, an confirms the dis- 
tinctions in favour of the adherents of the Established 
Church, agsinst whic’ Nonconformists have long protested. 

“The Committee specially object to the Bill on the fol- 
lowing gronnds:—1, That if passed into law it will give 
facilities for providing new burial grounds where they sre not 
needed exch)t to support unjust ecclesiastical pretensions, 
thus unnecessarily increasing irritation and strife among the 
ratepsyers. 2. That the election of the burial authorities, 
with such powers ss the Bill provides for, will edd another to 
the too numerous causes of contention on religious grounds 
by which the parishes of England are already liable to be 
distracted. 3. That it provides for the division of the new 
burial grounds into consecrated and unconsecrated parts, 
with walls or other boundary marks, and separate chapels, 
conspicuously distinguishing those parts from one another, 
and will thereby perpetnate distinctions which, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, should have no memorial in public 
burial grounds. 4. That the condition on which it provides 
that burials may take place in the churchyards in cases where 
the friends of the deceased desite that the service of the 
Established Church thall nt be ted, or that the tervice 
shall be performed by other than a minister of the Established 
Church, is offersive and unjust—namely, that there shall be 
no religious service or other ceremony. 

On there grounds, and because the Committee is con- 
vinced that no amendment of the Burial Laws wiil be satis- 
factory which does uot provide that parishioners may be 
buried in the parish churchyard, either without religious ser- 
vices or with such services, and conducted by such persons 
as the friends of the deceased may prefer, the Committee 
consider that prompt and energetic measures should be take 
to oppose the Bill at every stage.” , 


ALEXANDER HANNAY. 
Memorial Hall, April 4, 1877. 


O the MEMBERS of the SOCIETY for the 
ABOLITION of VIVISECTION, 

The FUNDS of the Society are RELEASED from 
CHANCERY. 

The TAXED COSTS saddled upon you by Messrs. James 
Maden, Holt, M.P., Harrison, and Bagshawe exceed FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS. 

Though the Chanctry suit was never authorised by you, 
end was persisted in against the expressed desire of all the 
mst munificent end a large majority of the kiown members 
of the Society, nevertheless Messrs. OLT, M.P., HARRI- 
SON, and BAGSHAWE do not CONSENT to PAY ONE 
FARTHING of the above costs. 


GEORGE R. JESSE, 
Hony. Secretary and Member of Committee. 
4 Henbury, near Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


OME FACTS of RELIGION and of LIFE: 
Sermons preached before Her Majesty the Queen in 
Scotland, 1866-76 By Joun TorrLocn, D. D., Principal of 
St. Mary's College in the University of St. Andrew's; one 
of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 


William Bleckwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


For April. Price 2s. 6d. 


Tus Ipta or Comepy. By George Meredith. 
Tue Tourist IN PortuGat. By John Latouche. 
Mrs. Jack : a Story. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 
Tue Art or Lyinc. By C. Elliot Browne. 
Musical Expression. By H. Vernon Lee. 

A GLANCE AT THE Comets. By E. V. Heward. 


THE Mrsrio; or, a Journey to Edinburgh: a Tale. 
By Jobn Dangerfield. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


NAtTional SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
m 


(Lm 
JEWELS, PLATE, and VALUABLES 
8 for Safe Custody iu the Fire aad Burglar 


e Company. 
H. WEST, Manager, 


May 
Too 


1, Queen Victoria Street, 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SONS OF MINISTERS. 


WO SCHOLARSHIPS of the Annual Value 
of £50 and £30 rerpectively, tensble at Ai ERSHAM 

HALL SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM, NAR READING, are 

open for competition to the Sons of Ministers of any one of 

the Three Denominations of Protestant Dis:enters. The 

first Examination will be held April 18th, 1877. 

the ag ‘may be obtained on application to the Head 
aster. 


AN ERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM, 
: NEAR KxADlNOo. Head Master: ALFRFD 8. 
WEST, M.A, Camb. end Lond.: Trin. Coll, Camb. aud 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.: Gold Medalist of the Univer- 
sity of London: late Examiner in the Moral Sciences Tripos 
io the University of Cambridge. And tight other Masters, 
Five of whom are resident, 


During the past two years three former Pupils 
have been placed at the head of THREE 
TRIPOSES in the University of Cambridge. 

The SENIOR WRANGLER and the SENIOR 
MORALIST of 1875, and the SENIOR in the 


LAW TRIPOS of 1876 completed their school 
education at Amersham Hall School. 


OORTHEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, : 


Principal—8, BULL, B.A. (Lond.), late of Noorthey, 
pa Hollend . 
Inclusive Fees: 63 


lineas per ann. 
welve, 53 guineas. 
Three out of the four pupils at the school m Dec. 1873, 
entered for the Cambridge Univ. Local Exam. The results 
were — H. N. D. (14), Third Class Hos., R. N. G. (13). and 
H. G D. (16, as Me he. Stud) “Satisfied.” All the pupils at 
the school (four) in Dec., 1876, went in for the same Exam., 
with the following resu'ts:—H. N. D., First Class Hon., 
distinguished in Religious Knowledge, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, and Botany. R. N. G, First Class Hon., 
dis'inguished in Latin and Zoology. J. G. (14) and E. B. B. 


(13) “ Satisfied.” 

Reſerences— R. W. Dixon. Esq., Wickham, Estex; 
Prof. M. Foster, MD. F. RS, &c., Shelford, Cambs. ; 
N. Goodman, Esq., M. A., Combridge; Th. Goodman, Esq., 
Koyston, Combs; J. R. Harris, Esq, M. A., Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambrdge; J. H. Kramers, Kut. of the 
Oak Crown, Noorthey. Holland; Rev. J. H. Millard, B. A., 
Huntingdon; Prof. R. Norris, M.D., &c., Birmingham ; 
Rev. M. Robertson, B.A, DSc, Cambridge; Rev. Jos. 
Snillito, Birmingham. 

NEXT TERM begins May 1. 

The FIRST EXAMINATION for ScHoLarsuirs 
tenab'e by Sons of Nonconrormist Ministers at the 
above School will be held on APRIL 30th, 1877. Cendidates 
must send in their names before April 20th. Particulars on 
application. 


LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 
Established 1848. A high school on easy terms. 
THOS. WYLES, F.G.8., Director. A Preparatory School, 
separate, for Little Boys. 


HE EVANGELIZATION SOCIETY is 

prepared to SEND qualified EVANGELISTS to 

any part of England and Wales upon due notice.—-A pply to 
Hon. Secretary, 21, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C. 


CHAPPELL AND COS 
HARMONIUMS FOR MISSION WORK, 


THE CELESTINA. 


A small portable Harmonium of Three Octaves, with 
Four Rtope, in Travelling Box, 5 Guineas; or with Pedal 
Stand, 6 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond-street, W. 
THE PEOPLE’S HARMONIUM. 


Four Octaves, 4 Guineas; ditto, with Celeste, 5 Guineas ; 
Five Octaves, with Automatic Swell, 5 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond-street. 


——ũ—ͤ ——— — 


For Pupils under 


THE 


COTTAGE ORGAN HARMONIUM 
Solid Oak. Five Octaves, Organ Tone, Two Pedals, 
7 Guineas. : 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE CABINET ORGAN. 
Gethie Model. Seven Stops. Dark Oak Case (varnished), 
15 Guineas. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE NEW CHURCH MODEL. 


With Two Rows of Keys, Two Knee Swells, Four Stops, 
Pedal Sub-bass. Oak, 28 Guineas; Walnut or Rosewood, 30 
Guineas; with 24 Octaves of German Pedals, 15 Guiceas 


extra. 
CHAPPELL end CO, 50, New Bond-street. 


THE EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL. 
Fifteen Stops, 43 Rows of Vibrators, Grand Jeu for Knee 
and Heel 80 Solid Oak, 35 Guineas, | 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
; AND PURCHASE, 
HARMONIUMS, PIPE ORGANS, ALEXANDRE 
ORGANS, and AMERICAN ORGANS may be had on 
the Three-Years’ System, at 
CHAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


SEE 


N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. : 
HAU Master—Rev. RICHARD ALLIOTT, B. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
6 ine — * a gaa 8 
H. Bianchi, ¥ „ St Peter's sony ambridge 
(let in the 2nd Class Classical Honours, 1874). 
Rev. James Melsascs, M. A., Glasgow. 
John Legge, Eeq., M. A., Aberdeen. 
A. Hopkins, Esq. | 
MaTHEMATICS—G. N. Hooker, Esq. 
Faxen AND Gerwan—Paul Rosselet, Feq. 
Cuemistry — W. H. Hicks, Eeq., M A., Fellow of St, Jobu’s 
College, Cambridge (7th Wrangle:, 1874). 
Botanx—G. B. Bettany, Eeq., M. A, Caius College, 


Cambridge. 
The 1 N Vacation will terminate on Thursday, April 
12, 1877. 
rer 5 pectuses and other information spply to the 


Head Master, or Mr. A. Boardman, the local secretary. 
East of England Noncon‘ormist School Company, Limited 


3 COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 


Head Msster—H. WESTON EVE, M. A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. | 

Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A, Fellow of St. Peter’s 
; College Cambridge. 

The SUMMER TERM, 1877, will begin for new Pupils 

on TUESDAY, May Ist, at 9.30 a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the 

Metropolitan Railway, aud only a few minutes’ walk from 

the termini of several other r ilways. 

Diecipline is maintained without corporal punishment or 

im positions. . 

rospec‘uses may, be obtained from the Office of th 

College. 

Parents intending to send Boys next term are requested to 

communicate with the Head Master as soon as possible. 


TALFOURD ELY, M. A., Secretary to tte Council. 


HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Boarding) tor YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 


Principals— 

Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made epecial objects of study, and most effectively taught. 
Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particular 
may be had on application to the Principals. i 


FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 


Is made from the Choicest Vintsges of the Céte d'Or, 
Andelusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
ears’ public sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARDS or 
000 Cnurcuzs OF EVERY DENOMINATION. 


Price 286. per dosen; half-bottles, 16s. per dozen. 


W.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which-is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat ex " 
The eg sata gg Bes — po Ber agnor perfect! 
digestible beverage for » Lun , or Supper, an 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instentaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup costing less than a — 
CocoArI NA 1 LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, aud may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 18. 6d., 3¢., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The NoNCONFORMIST is supphed Post-tree on the 
following terms :— 
Crepit.—Annually, 248.; Halt-yearly, 128.; Quar- 


tery, 6s. 
REPAID.—Annually, 21s. a re 
AustTRaLta.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 58. 2d. 

Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are reyuested to add any 


extra postage that may be necessary. — 8 
We fully to state that in future a Notice will 
de dent to pre- paying Subscriber at the commencement 


of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 
88 Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office, 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 
18, Bouverie-street, London, E 
%% The Guinea rate can only be accorded 
ecribers, but may commence at any date. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tus NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 


0. 
to Annual Sub- 


Firet Tane 5 6 % % % %% „%% „%%% 66 %%% %%% „%%% % %%% %% testcase 1 0 
Each additional Line — „ 0 6 
For Situations Wanted, five lines A Ge 
„ Wanting Servants, &. . . . . . 3 0 
There are, on an average, words in a line. 
Leaper Pao. — An extra charge of 28. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. ‘ 
„A the Organ of a great and movement, the 
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SUMMARY. 


THERE seems to be no doubt that the momen- 
tous question of peace or war will be decided 
before the close of this week. On Friday the 
armistice between Turkey and Montenegro 
expires ; and as the Porte is not disposed to 
make even the concessions approved of by the 
Six Powers and embodied in their Protocol, 
the armistice is not likely to be renewed. The 
terms proposed by the Sultan’s Ministers were 
yesterday submitted to the Turkish Parliament, 
and rejected, as too favourable to Montenegro, 
by the decisive majority of 66 to 18. It 
remain to be seen whether the Porte will ven- 
ture to ignore a decision which of itself goes far 
to imperil peace. We fear not. Midhat Pasha 
called into existence a power that threatens to 
be the ruin instead of the salvation of the 
Ottoman Empire. Throughout Turkey the 
preparations for war are unremitting, and there 
seems no doubt that Mnseulman fanaticism is 

reparei to support the Government in defying 

ussia, though the Sultan himself and some of 
the pashas around him are averse to pushing 
matters to extremities, and disapprove of the 
unyielding attitude of the Grand Vizier and his 
colleagues. 

From St. Petersburg it is semi-officially an- 
nounced that Friday next is the latest day 
allowed for the Porte to decide upon sending 
a special envoy to that capital for arranging 
the terms of mutual disarmament, and it is 
added: If the Porte resolves to send him, 
this must not be taken positively to imply 
peace any more than the reverse, for everything 
will depend on his message. In any case, 
Russia, having gone to the extreme limit of the 
concessions she had to make, will not draw 
back another step.“ Notwithstanding the re- 
port that Turkey has declared her willingness 
to send an envoy to St. Petersburg, such is 
not the tenour of the circular which has been 
sent by the Porte to its representatives abroad, 
which, while expressing a determination to 
carry out reforms, rejects those points of the 
Protocol which admit of foreign interference in 
the internal affairs of Turkey, and says the 
Porte will only consent to the despatch of a 
delegate to St. Petersburg and to disarmament 
if Russia is disposed to disarm simultaneously. 
The Cabizet further protests against the hy po- 
thesis of fresh massacres being e an 
occurrence which will be prevented by the reor- 
ganisation of the gendarmerie which is now pro- 
ceeding. The general tendency of the circular is 
to throw the onus of hostile action entirely upon 
Russia. This official record of the views of the 
Sultan’s Ministers was sent out yesterday, alter 
the several chargés d'affaires of the six Powers 
had used all their influence to extort a concilia- 
tory reply from the Porte. Probably the last 
diplomatic word has not yet been spoken, and 
the summoning of a Cabinet Council in Down- 
ing-street to-day may indicate that our 
Government have not yet abandoned all hope. 
Not the slightest belief in pacific solution is 
entertained at St. Petersburg. It is expected 
that a war manifesto will be issued on Friday, 
the news received there from Constantinople 
indicating that the Turks regard war as pre- 
ferable to the present state of suspense. 

The House of Commons reassembled on 
Thursday last, and has been mainly occupied in 
voting the Supplies and with unimportant dis- 
cussions. Last night Mr. Peter Taylor’s annual 
motion for the abolition of flogging in the navy 
was rejected by the small majority of forty-two 
(164 to 122), which is almost equivalent to a 
victory; and the Government consented to the 
appointment of a select committee to inquire 
into the means of dealing more effectually 
with the floods in the valley of the Thames. 
To-morrow the Chancellor oi the Exchequer 
will expound his financial plans for the year, 
and is expected to propose that the deficit shall 
be met either by an increase of the spirit duties, 
or by some readjustments which will prevent 
any increase of taxation. The expected motion 
of Lord Hartington challenging the wisdom of 
Lord Derby’s declaration which follows that of 
Count Schouvaloff has, in the altered position 
of the Eastern Question, dwindled into a 
motion for some official papers. But by Friday 
night the course of events may have precluded 
all present discussion of recent diplomatic pro- 
ceedings, . the —— may be . Pas 
anxious silence and apprehension the si or 
the outbreak of war. 5 at 

A vacancy for the borough of Salford will 
furnish an excellent opportunity of teating the 
political sentiments of an important consti- 
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tuency, and the Liberals hope to win the seat 
lately ocoupied by Mr. Cawley, the recent Con- 
servative member. With entire unanimity they 
have fixed upon Mr. Joseph Kay, Q. O., as their 
candidate, whose opponent, Colonel Walker, 
lays the greatest stress in his address on the 
preservation of the State-Church—a question 
which promises to play an important part in 
this electoral contest. The result will appa- 
rently depend in a measure on the course 
pursued by the Home-Rulers on the one hand, 
and the Orangemen ou the other, and will 
fairly test the extent of the reaction against 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. 

While elaborate and formidable preparations 
are being made at the Vatican for celebrating 
the Jubilee of Pius IX. next June, it is doubt- 
ful whether the Pope will survive to take part 
in it. His state of health is extremely critical, 
and is aggravated by the attitude assumed by 
the Italian Cabinet towards the Romish clergy, 
and by his persistent efforts to give frequent 
audiences to his ecclesiastical .. 4 
severe epileptoid fit, which yesterday seized 
upon His Holiness, created much anxiety at 
the Vatican. 

At the strongly-expressed personal desire of 
the Emperor William, Prince Bismarck has 
withdrawn his final resignation, and received 
unlimited leave of absence. He is expected to 
leave for his country residence to-morrow, and 
proceed shortly to Kissingen. Although the 
shattered state of his health may account for the 
veteran statesman’s retirement, it is reported 
that there have been serious differences between 
his Imperial master and himself on the Eastern 
Question—the German Chancellor being unable 
to accept the favourable policy towards Russia 
to which the Emperor is wedded. Itis quite 
possible that the event, which emphasises the 
neutrality of Germany, may have enco 
Russia to tuke that decisive course of action 


against Turkey, which now threatens a speedy 
catastrophe. | 


THE PROTOCOL. 


THE publication, in its authentic form, of the 
Prctocol, signed in London on Saturday week 
by the representatives of the Six Powers, does 
not increase the hope that it will effectually 
serve to promote the peace of Europe. The 
leading parties to it had different objects to 
subserve, which are reflected in this strange 
re transaction ; and it is difficult to say 
whether the end sought by Russia in proposing 
such a document was to consume a certain 
amount of time in barren negotiations, or to 
effect a retreat behind the other Powers of 
Europe. The supreme aim of Lord Derby, 
as representing the British Government, 
was to avert war; the primary object of 
Count Schouvaloff on behalf of Russia was to 
restore the European concert and bring the 
combined influences of the Powers to bear upon 
the Porte. The immediate result at first sight 
would be ludicrous if the matter were not so 
grave. Ten days have elapsed, and as we write 
it is not yet apparent whether the Protocol will 
be an operative diplomatic document or an 
abortion—whether the outbreak of hostilities is 
imminent, or whether there will be disarma- 
ment followed by peace. 

The Protocol itself recognises the moral 
— of all the Powers—they ‘‘ having 
undertaken in common the pacification of the 
East”’—in respect to the good government of the 
Turkish Empire. [t ur as an essential 
condition that a eolid peace should be 
concluded with Montenegro as it has been 
arranged with Servia, and that pe 
should be ‘‘ consolidated” by the armies of 
the Porte being placed upon a peace footing. 
The declaration of the Sultar’s Government to 
carry out necessary reforms is noted, and the 
hope is expressed that these expectations will 
be fulfilled, aud“ that the Porte will ＋ b 
the present lull to apply energetically su 
measures as will cause that effective improve 
ment in the condition of the Christian popula- 
tions which is unanimously called for as indis- 
nsable to the tranquillity of Europe; and that, 
aviog once entered on this path, it will under- 
stand that it concarns its honour as well as ite 
interests to persevere in it loyally and effica- 
ciously.” By their representatives at Cons“ au- 
tinople, and their local agente, the Powers will 
‘carefully watch” the fulfilment of these 
pledges. If, however, they are disappointed— 
no definite time however being fixed for testing 
the expen iment— and if the condition of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan should 
not be improved in a manner to prevent 
the return of the complications which 
r. ically disturb the of the 
t,” the ntatives of the six Powers 
declare that such a state of affairs would be 
incompatible with their intereets and those of 
Europe in general,” and resery to themselves 


the press of considering in common the course 
to be pursued 


2 


. Thus in this Protocol it is 
formally put on record that the state of Turkey 
is a menace to the peace of Furope, and that if 
the danger is not removed, the Powers will 
take counsel together. But all threat of coer- 
cion is designedly excluded, and everything is 
left open to the future. What was done at the 
close of the Conference at Constantinople three 
months ago has been substantially repeated in 
London, and the Protocol seems to show that 
the Powers now as then are in complete accord. 

It is in the subsequent diplomatic docu- 
ments that the special reasons for the act, and 
the divergencies of the Powers are made ap- 
parent. In April as in January a great Rus- 
sian army menaces the frontier of Turkey, and 
it was ostensibly with a view to secure ite with- 
drawal, and avert war, that these negotiations 
were initiated. Our Government would only 
consent to accept the Protocol on the under- 
standing that Russia should demobilise, and 
Count Schouvaloff, on behalf of his master, 
made a declaration to that effect, but accom- 

ied by - some important conditions, viz, 
laat peace should be concluded with Monte- 
negro, that the Porte accepts the advice 
of Europe, and that a special envoy 
should be sent to St. Petersburg to errange for, 
mutual disarmament. But if massacres should 
be repeated in Turkey, the work of demobilisa- 
tion would be stopped. Then follows a decla- 
ration from Lord Derby to the effect that inas- 
much as the Protocol pro by Russia was 
signed by Englani ‘‘ solely in the interests of 
European peace,” if that object should not be 
attained by reciprocal disarmament, the 
British Government would regard that engage- 
ment as null and void.” 

It is not surprising that the political oppo- 
nents of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government should 
be somewhat perplexed as to how they ougbt 
to view this diplomatic event. It seems strange 
that the Eastern policy of this country, after 
we had sent a special Ambassador to Oonstanti- 
nople with a view to give it particular and 
practical effect, should now alte ther 
ignored, and that Her Majesty's Ministers 
should, in the end, sign an important interna- 
tional document solely in the interests of 
European peace.” No one can question their 
good intentions in this matter; nor their t 
anziety to avert a war the results of which 
might be incalculablo; nor, indeed, the extreme 
— wae of a Government having to deal with 

-a-dozen Cabinets, and particularly with 
one Power that was bent upon either a 2 
matic triumph or upon success in the field of 
battle. Statesmen, however, are judged,’ 
not by their intentions, but by the results 
of their policy. Apparently the action 
of the Government has aggravated the orisis. 
It has not deterred Russia from pressing on- 
ward, nor has it prevented Turkey from assum- 
ing an attitude of more unyielding obstinacy. 
The Oabinet of St. Petersburg has in its hands 
a Protocol signed by all the Powers, which it 
interprets as giving an implied sanction to its 
exclusive demands. The Porte, seeing the 
claims of the Guaranteeiug Powers upon itself 
put entirely into the background, not unnatur- 
ally regards the maintenance of ‘‘ the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire” as still the primary 
feature of British policy in the East, and one 
that will be adhered to in all 2 A 
Resolute resistance on the side of : 
menacing demands on the part of Russia—such 
is already the outcome of the Protocol which was 
signed by the Ambassadors of the six Powers, 
ostensibly in the interests of the peace of 
Europe! Our Government, by assuming the 

of mediator, have not — the 
slightest effect at St. Petersburg, and have only 
confirmed the advisers of the Sultan in their 
resolution to resist. And these, it is sad to 
record, are the legitimate fruits of a vacillating, 
inconsistent, and double-faced policy which has 
been pursued for a year pest, and has been 
doomed to failure at every stage of the negotia- 
tions, because Her Majesty's Ministers have 
throughout showed more anxiety for the pre- 
servation of the Ottoman Empire than for the 
well-being of its opp and misruled 
populations. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


NorHING could be a more significant ti ibute 
to the enormous influence over human destinies 
with which the German Chancellor 1s generally 
credited, than the excitement and busy u- 
lation occasioned, t the w of 
Europe, by the mere rumour of his retirement. 
The real fact has now reduced itself to a four 
months’ leave of absence. But there can be no 
doubt that a much longer, perhaps even an 
ostensibly permanent, retirement was in con- 
templation; and conjectures are naturally ri 
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as to its reasons. It is very rarely that we meet, 
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either in the contemporary world or in history, 
with a man whose conduct seems 80 Reale 


affected by momentary impulse, and so entirely 


based upon deliberate, far-sighted calculation, 
us that of Prince Bismarck. Of Contse broket 
health may interfere with the best-laid schemes: 
and we can well believe that the strain of a posi- 
tion inferior in se tr to that of no poten- 
tate ou earth, but hampered by difficulties much 
more harassing than those of crowned heads, 
may at times become intolerable even to 
the strongest brain and the firmest nerves. 

ut in affairs of State, as indeed in humbler 
walks of life, broken health, as a reason 
for the relinquishmetit of office, so often derives 


its principal force from the pressute of other | th 


difficulties, that it is impossible to resist the im- 
pression that this has been the case in the pre- 
sent instance. And the other difficulties of 
Prince Bismarck are so evident, that though 
speculation may be wrong as to the special 
annoyance felt most painfully, we cannot be 
far wrong in conjecturing the general re 


ns 
for a resolve to bring things to a crisis, anf to 
gonquer freef scope either by the dread of his 
— * by a temporary experience its 
r 


The range of the great Chancellor’s ambition 
has been magnificent, and its pursuit has in- 
volved an almost infinite variety of intricate 
schemes; but he is not the less a man of one 
idea, To rovive the German Empire under a 
stronger and more truly national leadership 
than that of Austria, and to restore to this 
empire something of that Roman predomi- 
nance, the inheritance of which was its ancient 
boast—such is the idea that has in- 
spired his whole career, To this one end he 
has postponed, if not deliberately subordinated, 
all other forms of political progress, all com- 
metcial interests, atid every other human 
blessing dependent on the security of peace. 
Whether we think the priae worth the cost, or 
not, it is impoasible to help admiring, with the 
sort of wonder excited by all works of trans- 
cendent genius, the marvellous combinations 
of diplomacy and strategy that have secured 
step by step the realisation of this idea. 
The foresight that can determine every 
move in half-a-dozen simultaneous games at 
chess appears to most of us little short of u 
miracle. But what is this to the prevision 
which, glancing over the obscure and stormy 
sea of political selfishness and passion, draws 
dertainly out of apparently incaloulable ele- 
ments, and arranges, years beforehand, expe- 
dients adequate to every contingency of diplo- 
matic or popular caprice? The strategy by 
which Austria was drawn into the war of 
federal execution against Denmark; the use 
made of the position then gained for Prussia; 
the keen. discernment of the altered 
balance of power arising therefrom, and 
the swift advantage taken of it; the 
patient, persevering organisation of national 
military resources, in the course of which the 
Danish and Austrian wars were treated as mere 
exercises in training for a more heroic enter- 
prise; the unsleeping watobfulness with which 
the intrigues of courts and the mutual inclina- 
tions or repulsions of royalties and peoples, were 
made subservient to the one ultimate design ; 
the tiger-like spring upon France when all was 
ready; and the triumphant proclamation of the 
new Empire under the walls of Paris:—these 
things have, altogether, a dramaticcompleteness, 
bearing the unmistakeable stamp of a eingle will, 
and that a will directed by a political intellect 
such as the world has rarely, if ever, seen before. 


But, as Alexander is fabled to have wept 
because there were no more worlds to conquer, 
so even the grandest ambition is discontented 
with its own realisation. Or, rather, perhaps, its 
realisation only reveals how uncertain is its per- 
manence, aud awakesa restless desire to surround 
with ever-fresh guarantees so costly a work. 
The long historical associations of German 
patriotism with federal divisions unfavourable 
to national unity cannot be neutralised in a 
single generation. The mutual jealousies 
arising therefrom are heightened by the com- 

tive novelty of a Prussian headship. 
ermany, like all other continental nations, 
except, perhape, Spain and Mahomedan 
Turkey, is troubled and occasionally distracted 
by the invisible, all-pervasive, and irrepressible 
fermentation of ideas going on amongst the 
masses of the people. Local jealousies and 
revolutionary speculaticns are always quickened 
by such commercial depression an eral 
tress as have avenged the vanquished French 
spon their victors. Under these circumstances 
rince Bismarck may well feel that the country 
still needs some analogy to that dictatorsbi 
resorted to by the Romans in great nation 
emergencies. And if one will is to be pre- 
dominant, surely it ought to be that of the 
intellect that has proved itself capable of such 
regenerating inspiration. But the system of 


8 in Germany makes such a pre- 
ominance exceedingly precarious. The Ministers 
there have not a corporate but an individual 
responsibility. A premiership, as we under- 
stand it, is unknown. Every high official 
advises the Crown separately, and such advice 
may be conflicting. It is said that difficulties 
arising from this source actuated Prince Bis- 
marck in his demand for relief; and it is highly 
13 that there is some truth in this. The 
articularists also have been very harassing in 
their guerilla warfare against his internal 
policy. On both accounts he may have believed 
that the prospect of his retirement would have 
a salutary influence both on the Court and on 
e nation; and from the fact that this retire- 
ment has sunk into an insignificant vacation of 
four months, we should presume that his calcu- 
lation has been verifled. One point most 
interesting to foreign nations has been the rela- 
tion of this retirement to the prospects of peace 
or war. Our own idea is that the Chancellor 
bas long been grimly smiling at the childish 
impotence of English diplomacy; and, having 
made * mind that war was inevitable, he has 
taken his measures accordingly. Even his 
temporary retirement is inconsistent with the 
idea that Germany intends to interfere with 
Russian execution on Turkish murderers. 


Titernture. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON CHURCH 
AND RELIGION." 


The volume before us consists of four essays 
and a preface, and professes to be Mr. Arnold’s 
last contribution towards the settlement of the 
questions on religion and its ecclesiastical modes 
of expression which are current in modern life. 
The preface and the first two essays deal with 
questions relating to the ersentials of religion 
and Christianity; the other two essays discuss 
matters connected with Church and State, or 
with Church and Dissent. In many respects 
we find the present volume more pleasing than 
those which have preceded it. It has all the 
charm of style which it is so much the fashion 
to extol, and for which we think Mr. Arnold 
has been much over-praised. Mr. Arnold does 
indeed write beautiful English—easy, luminous, 
felicitous—but it is not altogether free from 
mannerisms and affectations; he is too fond of 
borrowing German phrases when English 
equivalents might be used; and his extreme 
distaste for what he regards as metaphysical 
phraseology makes him sometimes positively 
9 and ugly, because he will not express 
metaphysical ideas in the same way that other 
people do. There is less of this in his last volume 
than in the previous ones, because Mr. Arnold 

does notgosothoroughly into the topics which are 
before him, but summarises results and touches 
lightly on the reasons for them. We are glad 
also to find that Mr. Arnold has abstained from 
the jesting and personalities which have often 
made him appear less in earnest than he really 
is. He does not, however, yet know how to 
behave to Dissenters—as we shall see—and does 
not seem conscious that he is really a Dissenter 
himself of a very schismatio type, and that his 
persistency in fixing himself ecclesiastically in 
the Church of England is nothing but a piece of 
wilfulness which looks like either a joke or a 
burglary, according to the point of view from 
which it is regarded. To an outsider, Mr. 
Arnold’s profession of Churchmanship suggests 
some such emotions as the story about Sherid un 
giving his name as Wilberforce to a policeman 
who found him lying drunk in the streets: while 
we should imagine that the bishops and genuine 
members of the English Church, when they see 
Mr. Arnold among them, must feel somewhat 
as a hedge-sparrow feels when it receives a 
morniog visit from a cuckoo. In this, as iu 
many other cases, we believe that Mr. Arnold’s 
ecclesiastical position is determined, not so 
much by the logic of his creed, or no- creed, as 
by his traditional and social habits and associa- 
tions. We ourselves know Dissenters who feel 
strong ecclesiastical sympathy with the Church 
of England, but who find a still mors irresistible 
attr.ction in the social and religious types of 
character which they find among Dissenters, 
and which seem to them almost inseparably 
associated with Dissenting religious culture. 
We can therefore understand Mr. Arnold’s 
preferences for the Church of his father, and 
of his fathers; but we do think that he is so 
much of a theological Ishmaelite that he ought 
to feel a little more respect and toleration for 
the wandering tribes outside his own tents than 
he has yet learnt to feel. 

Much of the contents of this last volume ma 
be accepted as a sterling addition to Englis 


Essays on Church and Religion. By Mar- 
er. 
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literature, independent of its polemical bearing. 
In the essay on a Psychological Parallel, the 
sketches which the author gives of Mr. John 
Smith, the representative of Cambridge 
Platonists in the seventeenth century are very 
charming. But when he argues that, becau e 
the most enlightened men in the seventeenth 
century believed in witchcraft, therefore the 
intellectual character of St. Paul must not be 
allowed to suffer damage because he believed in 
miracles and the Resurrection, we demur 
strongly to the parallel. The belief in the 
supernatural so evidently belongs to man, at all 
stages of culture and civilisation, that the 
effort of modern scientific and literary teachers 
to banish this belief from society leaves the 
deepest portions of human history without a 
key, and multiplies mysteries, instead of 
abolishing them. Oertainly, if we were seeking 
for an explanation of the belief in witchcratt 
itself, we should not go either to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold or to any of the Consulting Theo- 
logians who are so fond of hectoring about 
ag and credulity, and offer us only the 
ashes of protoplasm and atomic forces as the 
residuum left of the corpses of our incremated 
theologies and supernaturalinm. It seems to 
us that the belief in witchcraft cannot 
yet be used in the way that Mr. Arnold uses 
it. It has not yet been sufficiently corre- 
lated to the historic course of thought in which 
it is one feature. We have no right 
at present to give ourselves Airs of superiority to 
those who believed in it, or to suppose that it 
was merely a detached superstition that had no 
fibres of relation to beliefs that are everlastingly 
valid. It might be even worth while to retain 
a belief in witchcraft rather than kill all sense 
of spiritual presences and powers outside the 
level plane of nature in order to get rid of the 
extravagant and untenable excrescences that 
attach themselves to this kind of consciousness. 
Mr. Arnold does not seem to believe in the 
kind of progress that Tennyson so admirably 
describes, — 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves, to higher things. 


He counsels us to descend, rather than ascend, 
by these stepping-stones, and instead of findin 
a sounder basis for the belief in the supernatura 
which these exploded forms of it expressed, to 
abandon the belief altogether, and leave life and 
history and humanity stripped of its mystery, and 
all the power and beauty and inspiration which 
can only be derived from a sense of the actual 
presence and operation of forces which no 
science of nature can name, much less explain. 
If Christianity cannot give us a nobler super- 
naturalism than the Pagan mythologies, we 
refer to keep them, with all their poetry and 
oveliness. Our modern prophets invite us to 
extinguish all light shining irom afar, and be 
content with the gas which they offer at so much 
r thousand feet, duly laid on and conveyed 
in their philosophic meters and conduits. We 
prefer sunshine, and starlight in harmonious 
alternation. 


Of course this constitutes us Obscurantists 
and Philistines and other ugly things, which 
Mr. Arnold is fond of calling those who will not 
wear the livery of the most advanced expositors 
of light and culture. In his preface he tells us 
what sort of results have been reached by the 
most advanced thinkers in Europe in their 
efforts to obtain a liberal and well-grounded 
faith. We, benighted English Christians, have 
no idea, he tells us, how completely we have been 
left behind by continental liberalism. We have 
been condemning the destructive tendencies of 
his book on Literature and Dogma,” while the 
most cultivated thinkers in France and Italy 
complain of the same book as too conservative 
in its freatmect of the Bible and Christianity, 
too gentle in its handling of discredited tradi- 
tions and effete dogmas. Unlike these 
accomplished but revolutionary gentlemen, 
Mr. Arnold wishes to retain the Bible 
and Christianity as the most fitting basis 
for religous life; and the question that 
remains to be discussed is the natural truth of 
Christianity, as Mr. Arnold understands it, 
deprived of all its traditionary accessories and 
stripped of all supernaturalism. In discussing 
this question Mr. Arnold returns to his oft- 
repeated principle that conduct is three-fourths 
of life, and therefore that Christianity is to be 
judged by its een, of directing and in- 
spiring right conduct. It has always appeared 
to us that in making this his starting-point 
Mr. Arnold misses the real spiritual essence of 
Christianity altogether. It is quite a mistake 
to judge of the importance of a thing, whether 
in the physical or spiritual sphere, by its 
2 mass or weight. We do not say that 

e liver is a more important organ than the 
brain because it is bigger and more bulky. 
And if conduct occupies a place in 
our observation of character than the ruling 


loves and impulses of the heart, yet these are 
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truly the living forces and springs from which 
all conduct issues and by which its true worth 
is determined. Mr. Arnold misses the real 
essence both of human nature and of 
Christianity when he dwells thus exclusively 
on action, and its rizhteous or unrighteous 
quality, as the central question in religion. 
Action is a means to an end, and that end is 
life—and Christianity regards the knowledge 
or vision of God as the highest form of life, and 
the only condition of blessedness. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of Christianity, is that by 
it the claims of action and contemplation are 
reconciled. A mere pietist tends to a mystical 
Quietism in which action is neglected, but 
Christ’s teaching is—‘‘If thou wouldst enter 
into life keep the commandments ’—and life 
means knowledge of God. Now, unless this 
conception of life is emptied of all its signi- 
ficance and reduced to a dry and sapless notion, 
it cannot be satisfied by a God who is capable 
only of subjective verification. It claims to be 
lifted above the level of mere nature. Mr. 
Arnold thinks this aspiration can be met by 
the announcement of some nondescript Not-me 
that makes for righteousness—a metaphysical 
essence far more shadowy than the personal 
God which he chooses to laugh at as an abstrac- 
tion of theologians. 

We need not, however, follow Mr. Arnold 
into these oft-repeated arguments, and we are 
not careful to vindicate for Bishop Butler's 
analogy an adaptation to the requirements of 
modern forms of thought which it does not 
possess. Mr. Arnold’s sketch of Bishop Butler 
is of course most graphic and attractive, and is 
perhaps the most interesting part of this 
volume. We can heartily commend this as a 
valuable introduction to the study of Butler’s 
writings. 

Our remarks on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s dis- 
cussions on Church and State and Dissent 
must be deferred till next week. 


— — 


MUIR’S MAHOME T.“ 


Since the appearance of Mr. Carlyle's lectures 
on ** Hero-worship,” it has been too much the 
habit to regard Mahomet as the bringer to 
Arabia of a modified Christianity. He has been 
represented as the prophet of the only form of 
Christianity which would have availed to draw 
these fiery-hearted children of the Eastern 
deserts from idolatry to something higher and 
better, and to prepare them for the advent of a 
— evangel. In a word, the view, derived 

om Mr. Carlyle, which has widely prevailed, 
is a purely sentimental and imaginative one, 
throwing into the background very obstructive 
elements, which even to this day are operative, 
as we know to our cost, in European politics. 
To anyone who has imbibed these ideas, we 
should say read Sir William Muir's Life of 
Mahomet.” It is by no means imaginative or 
sentimental, though it is decidedly thorough- 
going and impaitial. He is very willing to 
allow all that can be said for Islam, and is not 
blind to the romantic associations which have 
arisen around it. But he has pushed his 
inquiries too carefully and too far to be misled 
by the glam ur of a false enthusiasm and from 
the very first he traces out, and faithfully signa- 
lisee, the defects of Mahomet’s character, which 
were only strengthened with time and final 
success. And he-Has seen too much of the 
practical de ments of Mahometanism in 
the East not to be fully alive to the dangers to 
which any other influence is exposed which 
comes, or even seems to come, directly into 
conflict with it. The Life of Mahomet,” as a 
study is wonderfully complete, indicating along 
with a cautiously realistic historic sense, 
great reconstructive power, analogous to that of 


the comparative anatomist. For much in the 
e of Mabomet is vague, or surrounded by 
legend. Qut of little—a mere hint or half- 


fact— a whole period has often to be recon- 
structed ; while a majestic crop of creations due 
to fertile Ar- bie recorders have to be sifted and 
set aside. 

The present edition contains nearly all the 
text, here and there elightly enlarged, of the 
earlier one in four volumes, but most of the 
notes and the references to original authorities 
have been omitted, as well as the introductory 
chapters on the pre-Islamite history of Arabia. 
It is thus a very handy popular edition of a 
work which has already taken its place among 
standard histories. By way of support to what 
we have said respecting Sir William Muir’s 
impartiality and judicial habit we present the 
following passages from one of his coucluding 
chapters :— 

What have been the effects of the system which, esta- 
blisbed by such instrumentality, Mahomet lett behind 
him! We may freely concede that it banished for 
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ever many of the darker elements of s perstition for 
ages shrouding the Peninsula. Idolatry vanished before 
the batile-ery of Islam; the doctrine of the unity and 
infinite perfections of God and of a special and all- 
pervading Providence became a living principle in the 
hearts and lives of the followers of Mahomet, even as 
in bis own. An absolute surrender and submission to 
the Divine Will (the idea conveyed by the very name 
of Jslam) was demanded as the first requirement of 
the religiou. Nor are social virtues wanting. Brotherly 
love is inculeated towards all within the circle of the 
faith; infanticide is proscribed ; orphans are to be pro- 
tected, and slaves treated with consideration; intoxica- 
tiag drinks are prohibited, and Mahometanism may 
— of a degree of temperance unknown to avy other 
creed. : 

Yet these benefits have been purchased at a costly 
price. Setting aside considerations of minor import, 
three radical evils flow from the faith in all ages, and 
in every country, and must continue to flow so long as 
the Koran is the standard of belief. First: polygamy, 
divorce, and slavery are maintained and perpetuated ; 
striking at the root of public morals, poisoning domestic 
life and disorganising society. Second: freedom of 
thought and private ju igmen: in religion are crushed 
andjannibilated. The sword still is, and must remain, 
the inevitable penalty for the renunciation of Islam. 
Toleration is unknown. Third: a barrier has been 
interposed against the reception of Christianity. They 
labour under a miserable delusion who suppose that 
Mahometanism paves tbe way for a purer faith. No 
rystem could have been devised with more consummate 
skill for shutting out the nations over which it has 
sway from the light of truth. Idolatrous Arabia 
Godan from the analogies of other nations) might 
have been aroused to epiritual life and to the adoption 
of the faith of Jesus. Afahometan Arabia is, to the 
Ps eye, sealed against the benign influences of the 

spe 

In conclusion, I would warn the reader against seek- 
ing to pourtray to himself a cbaracter in all its parts 
consistent, as that of Mahomet. On the contrary, the 
strangest inconsistencies were blended (according to 
the wont of human nature) throughout his life. The 
student of history will trace for himself how the pure 
and lofty aspirations of Mahomet were first tinged, and 
then gradually debased, by a half unconscious self- 
2 and how in this process truth merged into 
falsehood, sincerity into guile. The reader will observe 
that simultaneously with the anxious desire to extin- 
guish idolatry and to promote religion and virtue in the 
world, there was fostered by the prophet, in his own 
heart, a licentious self-indulgence; till in the end 
assuming to be the favourite of heaven, he justifie 
himself by revelation from God in fi nt breaches of 
morality. He will remark that while Mahomet cherished 
a kind and tender disposition, ‘‘ weeping with them 
that weep,” and binding to bis person the hearts of his 
followers by the ready and self-sacrificing offices of love 
and friendship, he could yet take pleasure in cruel and 
perfidious assassination, could gloat over the massacre of 
an entire tribe, and savagely consign the innocent babe 
to the fires of hell. 


„THE NEW REPUBLIC.”* 


This is a very original and suggestive work. 
If we could imagine Mr. Anthony Trollope and 
Sir Arthur Helps combined, with a slight 
soupcon of Mr. Matthew Arnold, we might get 

retty near to the leading characteristics of the 
k. It is clearly written by a man who 
knows society and cau discriminate and deal 
readily with its typical personages; who has 
also read and meditated in a self-withdrawn 
and disinterested way on some of its more 
difficult problems; and who has the unique 
faculty of presenting actual living men under 
thin disguises, with the slightest touch of 
satiric extravaganza, which does not in the 
least detract from the general truth of the 
picture, and yet carries with it almost the 
interest of fiction. To those who can recognise 
the originals of Mr. Leslie and Mr. Luke, Mr. 
Rose and Mr. Herbert, Mr. Saunders and Mr. 
Lawrence, Mr. Stockton and Dr. Jenkinson, 
there will be added to the general interest a 
series of special points, enhancing greatly the 
humour which is discernible even in the graver 
passages. For though the form is light, deli- 
cate, and playful, it is clear enough that many 
of the qnestions treated have been seriously 
studied, and that the author here contrives to 
veil a very decided and well - thought - out 
philosophy of; society, religion and art. The 
structure is decidedly after the fashion sug- 
gested by the title: it is one of many modern 
imitations of Plato’s Republic—a form which 
lent itself readily to certa'n Italian writers, and 
has been very successfully adupted in our owu 
day by a truly great writer, Sir Arthur Helps. 
But here we have more variety of range and 
interest than Sir Arthur was inclined to allow 
himself, more adaptability and invention and 
dramatic scope, if we must impastially add 
that something of definitive concentration and 
purpose are perhaps lacking, which, too, are 
always found in the other. ‘he one criticism 
io be offered upon the book is that there 
is wanting to it something of determinate, 
steadying purpose; but it is, from first to last, 
ingeulous, humorous, and suggestive. Mr. 
O Lawrence, the nephew and heir of 
an old Tory virtuoso, who has spent 
a lifetime in rearing the most sumptuous and 
recherché of villas, invites to this villa a select 
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circle of friends to spend a short time. There 
they discuss a variety of topics. representin 
pretty well the wide fleld of art, literature, and 
social reconstruction. Nota little of the interest 
results from the presence of the ladies—Lady 
Ambrose, Mrs. Sinclair, Miss Merton, and 
others—who each contribute something indi- 
vidual or piquante. No little art is shown in 
the quite natural way in which one topic passes 
into another by quite imperceptible stages; and 
the use that is made of the various characters 
for this purpose. The first subject discussed is 
„The Aim of Life,” on which many lights are 
thrown; but the most distinc tive deliverance is 
perhaps that of Mr. Luke :— 


„Culture,“ says he, is the uni m of two things— 
fastidious taste and liberal sympath). These can only 
be gained by wide reading guided by sweet reason; 
and when they are gained, Lady Ambrose, we are 
conscious, as it were, of a new sense, which at once 
enables usjto discern the Eternal and the absolutely 
righteous, wherever we find it, whether in an Epistle 
of St. Paul's or in a comedy of Menander’s. It is true 
that culture sets aside the larger part of the New Testa- 
menta s grotesque, barbarous, and immoral ; but what 
remains, purged of its ap t meaning, it disserns 
to be a treasure beyond all price. And iu Christianity 
—such Christianity, I mean, as true taste can accept— 
culture sees the guide to the real significance of life, 
and the explanation,” Mr. Luke added with a sigh, 
of that melancholy which in our day is attendaut 
upon all clear sight.” 

‘* But why,” said Allen, if you know so well what 
life’s meaning is, need you feel this melancholy at all?” 

„% Ah !” said Mr. Luke, it is from thie very know- 
ledge that the melancholy I s of springs. We 
the cultured—we indeed see. But the world at large 
does not. It will not listen to us. It thinks we are 
talking nonsense. Surely that is enough to sadden us. 
Then, too, our ears are een and deafened 
by the din of the two opposing Philistinisms—science 
and orthodoxy—both equally valgar aud equally use- 
less. But the masses cannot see It is impossible 
to persuade some that science can teach them notbing 
worth knowing, and others that the dogmatic utter- 
ances of the Gospels are either ignorant mistakes, or 
Oriental metaphors.” 


And thus Mr. Luke goes along, serenely pur- 
suing his own thoughts in spite of the polished 
indifference of Doctor Jenkinson, and the hard 
scientific persistency of Mr. Saunders and Mr. 
Stockton. Dr. Jenkinson, with his polish and 
versatility, is for reducing all religions toa kind 
of common level, drawing Christianity out as a 
necessary common result of many forces that 
have been working in the world, erecting 
science into a sort of equal authority in an 
optimistic dispensation, where all works for 
good, and where thereis no such thing as evil— 


Phe work of science, I know, is twofold,” said Mr. 
Herbert, speculative and — 

‘‘ Exactly so,” said Mr. Storks, approvingly. 

% And all it can do for us in speculation,” said Mr. 
Herbert, is to teach us that we have no life here- 
after; all it can do for us in practice is to ruin our 
life here. It enervates us by providing us with base 
— 4 it degrades us by turning our attention to base 

now 1 

% No, no, said Dr. Jenkinson, with one of his litt 
laughs, not that. I didn’t think, Mr. Storks, that 
Mr. Herbert always quite means what he says. We 
mustn’t take him at his word.“ 

„% My dear sir,” said Mr. Herbert, turning to the 
Doctor, ‘‘ you are a consecrated priest of the * 1 
Church of Christ”—Dr. Jenkinson winced terribly at 
this—“‘ and let we ask you if you think it the work of 
Christ to bring into men’s minds eternal corruption 
instead of eternal life—or rather not corruption, I 
should say, but putrefaction. For what is putrefac- 
tion but decomposition? Aud at the touch of science 
all our noblest ideals decom and putrefy, till our 
whole. souls are strewn with dead hopes and dead 
religions, with corpses of all the thoughts we loved.” 

10 1 slowly into lower forms. 

You may call it analysis, but I call it death.“ 

“TI wish we could persuade you,” said Mr. Stockton, 
very temperately, to take a fairer view of things. 
4 truth carnot in the long run be anything but 
life-giving.” 

Let us take care of facts,” said Mr. Storks, ‘‘and 
a ia beg your pardon, religion—will take care o 
itself. 

And religion,” said Mr. Stockton, will take car 
of itself very well. Of course, we don't waste time 
now in thinking about nal immortality. We shall 
not live; but the mind of man will; and religion will 
live too, being part of the mind of man. Religion is, 
indeed, to the ianer world what the sky is to the outor. 
It is the mind’s canopy—the infinite mental azure in 
which the mysterious source of our being is at once 
revealed and hidden. Lot us beware, then, of not 
considering religion noble; but let us beware «t'll more 
of considering it true. We may fancy that we trace in 
the clouds shapes of real things; and, as lung as we 
know that this is only fancy, I know of no holier occu- 

ation for the human mind than such cloud gazing. 

ut let us always recollect that the cloud which to us 
may seem shaped like a son of man, may seem to 
another to be backed like a weasel, and to another 
very like a whale. What, then,” Mr. Stockton added, 
„n be nobler study than the great book of Nature, 
or, as we used to call it, the works of God : 

„Pray do not think,” said Mr. Herbert, “that [ 
complain of this generation because it studies nature. 
I complain of it because it does not study her. Yes!” 
he went ov, as he saw Mr. Stockton start, ‘‘you can 
analyse her in your test tubes, you can spy at her 
through your microscopes; but can you see her with 
— own eyes, or into your own souls ? 

ou can tell us what she makes her wondors of, and 
how she makes them, and how long she takes about it ; 
but you E (ene Seadonsere Whe when 
are as 


We wish he had had space to have given some 


is called vagueness, or the absence of any defined 
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specimens of Dr. Jenkinson’s wonderful eclectic | 
sermon, in which he reduces Christianity to a 
merely necessary historical result—the sum 
total of many accretions, and finds it in one 
word a preservative of society, and a great in- 
cubus when associated, as it tends to be, with 
superstition and strict dogmatics. This is one 
of the cleverest pieces of writing we have read 
for along time. It is an effort at reconciling varied 
interests, the ambition to fuse in one, under a 
general definition, influences and tendencies that 
have heretofore been deemed repugnant. ‘In 
the face of recent criticism,” said the doctor, 
“‘we cannot even be quite sure about any of 
the details of the Divine life of our Lord. But 
in all this’”—the doctor’s voice here became 
still more aerial, and he fixed his eyes upon the 
painted ceiling of the theatre, as though he were 


ing on some glorious vision—“ in all this | 
there i 


ro is nothing to discompose us. We can be 
uite sure that He lived and that He went about 
oing good, and that in Him we have in the 
highest sense our everlasting life.” It is with 
the same regret that we have to leave uncited 
some of Mr. Luke’s poems. For these, as for 
the sermons, our ers would do well to go to 
the volumes themselves. We can but add a few 
choice epigrammatic morsels culled here and 
there from the volumes. Mr. Leslie says :— 

1 I know, think that books and culture 
are a kind of substitute for life, and that the real 
masters in the art of living have no need for this poor 

is-aller. . . . Culture ls not the substitute or 
fife, but the key to it. It is really to the men of 
culture, to the men who have read and who have 
thought, that all exercise, all distractions, mental or 
bodily, moral or immoral, yield their finer, keener 
pleasures. 7 

Mr. Lawrence says :— 

I think it was the late Lord Lytton who remarked in 
one of his books what an offensive thing gaiety was sure 
to be in any woman except one of the most perfect 
good breeding, So, too, with humour—tbe greater 
sense of humour a well-bred man has, the more 


delightful he is: the greater sense of humour a vulgar 
man has, the more intolerable he is. 

Mr. Lawrence's adaptation of Aristotle's 
Ethics is excellent. We read :— 

Thirty-nine articles of religion may} be too few for 
the present Archbishop of Westminster, and three may 
be too many for the Dean. The habit of 
thought in a clergyman may be so strong and unre- 
strained as to lead him to 8 his whole conclusions 
out, and so get deprived of his living; or, on the other 
hand, it may be so weak and undeveloped that he 
comes to no conclusions at all, and so dies in a curacy : 
the meanness between these two extremes being what 


— which is a great merit, and leads, in the 
blished Church, to great preferment. 


Mr. Saunders, at one place, affirms :— 


Iagree with my great forerunner Hobbes, that the 
— — of all pleasures are those arising from the 
gratification of curiosity; and he is the real ethical 
— — ho subordinates all other appetites to this, 

ke Bacon, who lost his life through pursuing a scien- 
tific experiment ! 

The book abounds in rich thought and in 
epigrammatic sentences, and is full of sugges- 
tiveness, point, and humour; and taken as it is 
meant to be taken, it will supply significant 
hints as to many tendencies of science and 
thought at the present time. 


SERJEANT COX ON PUNISHMENT.* 


Let no one imagine, from the dedication of this 
work that the writer must be singularly want- 
ing in judgment. The work is dedicated to Mr. 
Cross, M.P., to whom Mr. Serjeant Cox refers 
asa man of unrivalled ability and energy.“ 
Now, if the author had used moderately just 
language nobody could have thought of assessing 
the abilities of the merits of Mr. Cross, but when 
he indulges in ridiculous superlatives we at once 
see upon how much lower a pedestal the subject 
of his eulogy stands than the one upon which 
Mr. Cox’s fervent and grateful imagination has 
placed him. In public estimation Mr. Cross 
will be worse off for Mr. Cox’s eulogy than he 
would have been without any eulogy at all. 

This, however, is a little thing to notice, and 
we only notice it in order to guard the reader 
from conceiving a prejudice against what he 
will find to be a really ——— and sensible 
Work. Sensible is the most characteristic 
term by which to describe it. Mr. Cox has 
had, perbaps, exceptional experience in his 
profession. As he informs us, he has had 
considerable practice at the bar, was chairman 
of a bench of magistrates for fourteen years, 
has been Recorder of Falmouth and Ports- 
mouth, and is r Judge at the 

n the course of his ex- 
perience he has had to try upwards of 13,000 
prisoners. He noticed, what has often 
enough been commented upon, that the deci- 
eions of judges and magistrates for similar, 
and often identical, offences seem to be regu- 


* The Principles of Punishment as applied in the: 


Administration of the Criminal Law by Judges and 


Magistrates. By Epwarp W. Cox. (Lo ; 
Tines Office.) y | (London: Lau 


lated by no sort of rule or principle. Let us 
quote his own experience :— 

In the course of my practice, I had noted the extra- 
ordinary diversity of sentences passed upon criminals, 
not only by different courts, but by judges of the same 
court, for offences apparently alike. But I was aware 
also how difficult it is for any person, not being in the 
position of the judge who tries the case, to form a fair 
opinion of the prupriety of the sentence. So many cir- 
cumstances, not admissible at the trial, are to be taken 
iato account for the purpose of punishment—so many 
inquiries into the antecedents of the convict and the 
general history of the case are to be made—that divers 
considerations often present themselves to affect the 
sentence, of which the public can know nothing. 
Therefore I was at first inclined to attribute the 
diversity of sentences to this cause. But recalling the 
various instances within my memory of the most 
astounding differences in punishments for crimes sub- 
stantially the same, and finding that other practitioners 
had, made the like observation, I was curious to ascer- 
tain the cause. 


After giving illustrations and authorities re- 
lating to this point, Mr. Cox fairly asks, 
Whence these diversities? And he answers the 
question with both fairness and frankness :— 

Is it not that judges and magistrates are moved more 


the spirit in which the law should be enforced. Some 
hold leniency, others severity, to be the best policy. 
Accordingly, an offence which one punishes with six 
months of imprisonment the other punishes with two; 
where one 2 a penalty of 5s. the other imposes a 
lty of 10s. Reviewing 2 4 own experiences, I 
found the same uncertainties. e question presented 
itself, whence they proceeded? The answer was 
obvious. Practically, sentences are regulated by no 
rule. They are, in fact, the momentary promptings of 
the mind. Habit, not reason, has associated with cer- 
tain offences certain punishments, and so far they are 
not altogether arbitrary. But even to this extent they 
are the practice of the individual judge or magistrate. 
They are not based upon any principles capable of 
being generally recognised and acted upon. Hence 
their curious diversity. i 
It is obvious, of course, that this should not 
be, and that it is anything but justice. Often 
the prisoner does not get justice, and very often 
society does not get justice. In either of these 
cases the end of punishment is frustrated. A 
vindictive sentence, given in a moment of irrita- 
tion or ill-temper, spoils a criminal and depre- 
ciates the authority of the law. On the other 
hand, an easy sentence is calculated to excite in 
the mind of the criminal a correspondingly easy 


one expects that perfect justice can be attained 
in every case; but what we have a right to 
expect is that the law should not be brought 
into contempt, as it now is, by the ignorance and 
the weakness of those who are called upon to 
administer it. It is to assist in remedying this 
evil that Serjeant Cox has written this work, 
which he modestly describes as no- 
thing more than hints for the guidance of 
the mind in resolving what should be the 
punishment according to the character and 
circumstances of the offence.” The reader 
will, however, find more than hints” in this 
work. He will find principles well defined and 
clearly laid down, and a strong common sense 
guided by large experience brought to bear 
in the application of those principles. He has, 
in fact, made a practical application of Horace’s 
well-known words—which might have been 
placed upon the title-page of his work— 

Let rules be fixed that may our rage contain, 

And punish faults with a proportioned pain; 

And do not flay him, who deserves alone 

A whipping for the fault that he has done. 


We must pass over the author’s chapters on 
the Purpose of Punishment, and his Classifi- 
cation of Crimes and Criminals, on the 
Principle of Punishment and the Legal Classi- 
fication of Crimes, &o., to give ene or two 
illustrations—which are all that we have space 
for—of his mode of dealing with his subject. 
Take the case of juvenile offenders. What is 
to be done with them? This is how the author 
states the case— 


Half-a-dozen boys are summoned for breaking public 
lamps or smashing expensive windows by wanton stone- 
throwing. They are young—they are thoughtless—they 
are what we, their judges now, probably were at their 
ages, They are not wicked, only wild and inconsiderate, 
What is to be done to them? The /uw says they shall 
pay the damage and a penalty, or be imprisoned for a 

imited time if they cannot pay. Of course they cannot 


of justice to call on a labouring lad earning five shillings 
per week to pay forty or fifty shillings. He could not 
pay so much as five shillings. 

f he has parents, perhaps they pay the penalty for 
him. They pawn their clothes, or the other children 
are stinted in their food, and the whole family suffers 
the punishment while the offender goes free. In such 
case he is not punished, and probably not even deterred 
from repeating an offence from which he has escaped 
with so little inconvenience to himself, although with so 
much m to others, while, as an crample, this 
punishment is worse than worthless, 

＋ if he nee — 2 or hog cannot or will not 
o penalty, w o sole alternative permitted 
fo the magistrate ? 
Either to send him to gaol, or permit him to go alto- 
gether unpunished. 
Well, what is to be done? The question is 
by Serjeant Cox with exceeding care- 


fulness. He states the moral danger of 


by impulse than by rule? Each has his own views of | 


feeling with regard to crime. Of course, no 


pay a fine and costs, however trifling. It is a mockery | 


sending young persons to prison, pointing out 
how they lose the terror of the gaol; how they 
are inevitably tainted and degraded; and how, 
in the case of a young girl, it is “absolute 
ruin.” The learned serjeant proceeds to ad- 
vocate whipping as the least objectionable and 
most effective punishment, and, certainly, his 
argument is well stated, if not altogether con- 
clusive. 

We next take the case of frauds—frauds, 
say, by educated persons. And here the author 
bas some pertinent observations to make con- 
cerning the influence of education upon crime, — 


Crime by fraud is becoming daily more abundant, 
because it is found to be safer as well as more profitable 
than crime by theft or violence. Education has wrought 
this change. It is one of the evils which appears to be 
attendant upon all human progress. It is, of course, a 
2 fallacy that education, per se, is a cure for crime. 

zduoation does not in any manner change the moral 
faculties, The three R’s” alone but give to the evil 
disposition a greater desire for self-indulgence and 
more skill for the gratification of it by dishonest 
means, 


Now, see the inequality of the law,— 


The judge who tries a boy for stealing a loaf, or a 
poor rogue for picking a pocket of a handkerchief, and 
records his conviction for felony, and punishes him as a 
felon, cannot but be painfully conscious of the unsound- 
ness of the existing law when the next defendant who 
appears in the dock is a man who can plead in excuse 
neither ignorance, nor pressing want, nor sudden 
temptation, but who, being educated ani because he is 
educated, has deliberately planned an elaborate fraud 
by which he has robbed, not one person only, but a 
hundred persons, and not of the value of a few pence 
only but of hundreds of pounds. Not less is it revolting 
to fim to hear this great wrong called misdemeanour 
only, and the wholesale plunderer politely termed “‘ the 
defendant,” instead of ‘‘the prisoner,” as the other 
was, and the punishment imposed by the law probably 
limited to imprisonment. Nor is this all. The law, 
as interpreted, has provided for such an offender extra- 
ordinary facilities for escape by the difficulties it has 
thrown in the way of proof, combined with the natural 
reluctance of a prosecutor to incur the cost and harass 
that attend the pursuit of justice under difficulties 
which prudence dictates to him not to hazard for the 
sake of punishing a rascal whose represeion is more 
important to the community than to the individual 
victim. 

Here the author’s suggestions are very valu- 
able, and especially one for the alteration of 
thelaw. But, all through the work, the reader 
will find such matter. To magistrates such a 


book should be simply invaluable. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 


Blackwood opens with a well-written article on 
the French Army in 1877.” It is written with 
special knowledge, and the result is—well substan- 
tiated—that if Germany were to attack France 
again, France would look her calmly in the face, 
and would say to her, in the consciousness of suffi- 
cient strength—it is too late.” But why should 
Germany attack France again?” 4 Woman 
Hater.” brings out some especially novel attitudes 
for a tale—far more novel than is usually produced 
in fictitious literature, while the end of the plot is 
kept in a sort of delicious suspense. ‘‘ Crete” is 


good, but In the Hebrides” is weak. The article 


upon Harriet Martineau is hard, but so was Harriet 
herself—justice without sympathy. To relieve 
heavy matter we have a humorous ‘“ Railway 
Journey, and, of course, there is the Political 
Situation,” just as it stood last month. Still, as 
always, the literary qualities of Blackwood ever 
compensate for its political deficiencies. 

„Erema alone should make the Cornhill, 
although we do not see the reasonableness of the plot 
in the present number, nor why Erema should be cast 
where she is. Still, the drawing is powerful, as 
everything from Mr. Blackmore must be. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s article on Charles Kingsley is too 
analytic, but he evidently intends it to be analytic. 
‘Sicilian Folk Songs” is deliciously genial; how 
could it but be from a daughter of Lady Duff 
Gordon? There are good papers also, on ‘‘ Quiet 
Marriages,” and the Leading Power of Rain, but 
it strikes us that ‘‘ Carita” hangs fire. How should 
it not be so when the authoress has so many irons 
to play with ? 

Fraser is as solid as usual—and therefore too 
solid—which we have said before. We wonder 
whether the Popular Songs of Tuscany” comes. 
from a friend of the author recently referred to? 
„Our Inland Navigation” is a novel article in re- 
lation to canals v. railways—which should be its 
title. ‘ The Bedoween of the Arabian Desert gives 
us, on the whole, little information, but we have 
in the ‘‘Moral Treatment of Insanity,” a most 
valuable and suggestive history — bringing 
out especially the superiority of moral 
to physical influence in the treatment of 
the insane. And why not, therefore, of crimi- 
nals? This is one question which, perhaps, the 
next generation will answer. We decline to accept 
the ‘‘ Apology for the Competitive System,” but we 
read with genial temper the article on Master 
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Robert Shallow.” There is a well-reasoned article 
on the Local Control of the Drink Traffic,” but 
it goes beyond our acceptance, although the ten- 
dency is in the right direction. There are other 
articles on Old and Young — suggestive but 
fragmentary — British Trade,” with respect to 
Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands—thorough in 
information—and some mere ineffective Etruscan 
work. Why not drop. this subject while nothing 
can be proved ? 

Temple Bar is an extremely good number, but 
again we have to complain that in the ‘‘ American 
Senator” Mr. Trollope leaves out the Senator 
altogether. In fact, the title has now become a 
misnomer. We can only suppose that Mr. Trollope 
did not find himself capable of working out his 
original intention. Cherry Ripe” we prefer at 
present to pass by until we see more of the tale, 
but we have a genial article on Charles Young, the 
actor, and another on Maria Theresa. ‘‘ Deronda’s 
Mother” is ingenious but not conclusive. The 
lady is identified as Mr. Disraeli’s mother. By- 
the-bye, we ought not to omit reference to a capital 
humorous tale entitled ‘‘ The Three L’s,” which, in 
the midst of current heavy literature, is well worth 
reading. 

Belgravia opens with more chapters of The 
World well Lost,” by Mrs. Lynn Linton, in 
which we have the most delicious sketvhes of a 
parvenu family—the more delicious that they are 
done without any viciousness—rather with kindli- 
ness of manner. Mr. Charles Reade writes 
with surprising effectiveness. Mr. Proctor con- 
tributes an amusing paper on Comets as 
Portents” ; Mr. Payn a humorous tale; and Mrs. 
Cameron brings to a close Juliet.“ Well! 
nothing in fictitivus literature surprises us, but 
Mrs. Cameron has brought Juliet“ to a con- 
clusion in the most sharp melodramatic manner 
that ‘‘ was ever heard of.” We must quote a vulgar 
saying to express our exact meaning. 

London Society has its usual complement of light 
fictitious literature—the literature to beguile jast a 
quarter of an hour. Not that London Society can 
be read through in that time, but it can be taken 
up and put down when there is nothing else to do. 
This, of Private Views amongst artists’ studios, 
well expressed; of Piccadilly Papers,” with their 
suggestive comment; and, more serious, of Girl 
Labour in London,” the last a painfully suggestive 
paper, containing painful information. The tales 
are well carried on, especially The Dreamland of 
Love,” with its delicious French sketches. 

We have three or four tales in F insley by good 
writers, who, however, are not so sensational as 
usual. We refer to Two Knaves and a Queen, 
by Mr. F. Barrett, to Meg Myrtle,“ by Mrs. 
Kingsford, and to Alive or Dead, by Mrs. 
Fraser —although the latter is, perhaps, a little in 
the Diary of a Late Physician's style. And, 
by-the-bye, how is it that no one has noticed that 
Mr. Warren was the introducer of this style? A 
paper on Science in this magazine is altogether 
too fragmentary, but pleasant and original is one 
on the Euphony of Christian Names.” One 
thonght: are not the names of those we love 
always pleasant to the ear ? 

St. James's Magazine has, as usual, now little in 
it tocommend. Miss Kortwright, of course, writes 
well, and Mr. Bowie has a pretty good article on 
Bach, but apart from these papers there is nothing 
worth mentioning. 

Not so in regard to one of our old favourites—the 
Argosy, in which, first of all, Gabriel's Appoint- 
ment goes on well, and secondly, there is one of 
the best of Johnny Ludlow’s tales, but, of course—for 
we are obliged to say ok course —it is a melan- 
choly tale, although Johnny himself is clearly one 
of the brightest of all Johnnies. We like Mr. 
Wood’s sketches of Holland. How well this is 
done: 


The Town Hall another gem, unknown 
rarely seen; of which I have met with — record. It is 
a small room opening out of the Franz Hals gallery. 
When many persons are present. or when the keeper is 
not in an especially amiable mood, the room is not 
shown. Visitors depart unconscious of what they have 
missed. That morning, happily, we were almost alone 
in the gallery, and the ol'! man, doubtless, was in the 
best of tempers ; for, beckoning to us mysteriously, he 
swung back one of the pictures, drew forth a key, and 
fitted it into a lock in the wall. We wondered what 
was coming; whether a species of Bluebeard's closet 
was about to be disclosed. The lock turned, a door 
opened, and we entered a small room. But what a 
room! The moment I was fairly in I felt that I breatbed 
another atmosphere. Nay, at the first moment I forgot 
to breathe. 

It was an old room fitted up in the 16th century 
style, with Spanish trophies and antique furniture; 
ancient glass, old jars, wonderful old armour ; flags 
that had waved in the breeze during the siege and bid 
defiance to the enemy. From a cross beam in the 
ceiling an old ship was suspended ; an old Spanish man- 
of-war, Everything was rich and dark with age ; here 


| the first moment. 


and there old 4 curtains hung, of most exquisite | 
tint ; the oak of the furnitare, massive and ak bore 
the hue of centuries. The whole tone of the room was 
so beautify], so refined, so old-world-like, so different 
from the atmosphere we had just quitted, that it was 
like passing backwards at one step from the 10th into 
the 16th century. The transition was almost too 
sudden, too startling. It could not be fully grasped in 
hen, suddenly, the subtle power of 
the room seemed to float la upon the mind, and imbue 
it with its influence: as in a trance, the spirit of the 
gazer fell back into the old days ; the bygone days of 
war and battle, of famine and murder, of agony and 
death. A whole siege of horror and suffering — 
before the imagination. There, dust-stained and rent, 
hung the flag that bad been borne proudly aloft by an 
arm whose owner, one moment shouting the war-cry to 
his rallying comrades, the next, perchance, lay low in 
the silence of death. The Haarlem of to-day, its in- 
fluence and morals, faded away, as in the scenes of a 
shifting phantasmagoria : and in its place, uprose the 
vision of the past, distinct and realised: all the courage 
and bravery of a despairing people fighting for hfe and 
liberty; the famished phantoms, as shades, flitting 
through the streets, living ghosts, destined to graves 
amongst the living. There, hanging up, was a portrait 
of the brave Maid of Haarlem, bearing the standard, 
herself ready for death or victury. It ail rose before 
the imagination vividly as if all had been actually 
taking place. The gloom of the day threw its deep 
— over the room, and heightened its weird-like 
effect. 


Also, there is a tender and beautiful little idyl of 


„The Child Angel.” This is, therefore, a very 
good number. 


The Leisure Hour has a capital tale of a Spar- 
row Club,” which we should like to see reprinted 
and sent round amongst the bucolics. For even 
these are capable of being taught, and of learning, 
after a time, some of the most open secrets of 
nature. Miss Bird gives us another pleasant 
‘ustralian sketch, and there are curiously interest- 
ing articles on ‘Entered at Stationers’ Hall,” 
which, however, might have been more complete 
than it is; on the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuacripte,” and ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 


The Sunday at Home's tale of Lady Bird's 
Home” really ought not to have been inserted. 
Are we never to have the last of the tales about a 
wrecked child, adopted and discovered by means of 
the inevitable locket? Plots of this kind are worn 
perfectly ragged. And much the same is ‘‘ Lost 
in the Bush.” How many tales of this sort have 
we no read! The fiction of Sunday at Home really 
needs to be looked after. Other contents are re- 


markably good, notably some new matter on Dr. 


Livingstone, and Ephesus, by Mr, Wocd, and Mr. 
Alexander's Pictures from Jewish Life.” 

Good Words has some papers on Walks in 
London” by Mr. Hare, pleasant and chatty—of 
the same kind as, but superior in style to, Mr. 
Timbs's pleasant and chatty papers on the same 
subject, Major Butler has some graphic sketches 
of snow life in A Dog and his Doings,” Mr, 
Smiles discourses on his old theme, 4 
Huguenot Family,” and Captain Markham is 
thoroughly interesting in ‘‘ Our Life in the Arctic 
Regions,” 

The Quiver has some brisk tales, but the best of 
the contents are Canon Farrar’s ‘‘ Westminster 
Sermons,” which are worth the whole number. We 
wish we could say the same of the poetry—or what 
is called ‘‘ poetry.” 

Cassell’s Family Magazine still illustrates the 
remarkable enterprise of its conductors. There 
is always something just in season in this journal 
—notably, this month, ‘‘Gardening in April” 
and Your Bank Holiday”; the Chit Chat on 
Dress is as practically useful as ever. 


The Poet's Magazine has little worth the reading, 
and were we responsible for it we should have left 
out every article but the Studies in Poetry,“ 
which is valuable for its good and drastic criticism 
upon Walt Whitman.”——In Good Things, Mr. 
Macdonald’s beautiful tale is continued, Finer alle- 
gorical writing was never written than that in the 
present number—which ‘‘he who runs may read 
not always the case with Mr. Macdonald’s writing. 
We are slightly tired of ‘‘ Thomas Edwards,” and 
we should think that that humble naturalist must 
be tired of seeing so many articles about himself. 
The best of the remaining contents are a humorous 
paper on the Drop of Water,” and Our Iron- 
clads.”—- In Evening Hours we have most enjoyed 
‘‘Whitsuntide” and Little Gum Cistus.” We 
miss Lady Barker's hand: that is always the worst 
of a good writer writing for long in a periodical, —— 
Little Folks is admirable, standing now at the head of 
all children’s magazines, In the Family Treasury 
Dr. Macmillan has an interesting paper on the 
Appian Way in Rome, and there is brisk writing 
in the editors Outlook.“ In Golden Hours 
Miss Buckland writes a very pleasant article on 
“Hannah More.” The Christian Treasury con- 
tains its usual quantity of religious matter. This 
month, however, there is a better paper than usual, 


for it is on Hints to the Bible Student, by the 
late Dr. James Hamilton. 

In the Congregationdlist there is an admitable 
paper on ‘Cabs, Cabmen, and Cabmen's Reste,, 
which ought to have a wider circulation than it cat 
obtain through the columns of this magazine. Mr. 
Aveling’s article on ‘‘ Deacons” is suggestive, and 
on the ‘‘ Burials Bill,” there is good and decisive 
writing. 

We have also received the United Presbylerian 
Magazine, Myra's Journal cheap, good, useful, 
ornamental—the Gardener's Magazine, also the 
Animal World, Sunshine, the Tract Magazine, &c. 


Miscellantous. 


—— — 


Ernics or BxLIxT.— On Monday night the Rev. 
Professor Wace, M. A., read a paper on this sub- 
ject at a meeting of the Victoria Philosophical 
Society, at the rooms of the Society of A 
Adelphi, before a large assembly. Professor Wact’s 
paper was mainly a feply to Professir Ulifford’s 
article in a recent number of the Contemporary 
Review, which raised the question whether we have 


the right or not to question the authority of reli- 
gious belief. Professor Wace maintained that if 


they were to be guided by the experience of man- 
kind, faith and not science must determine the 

ractical order of life. The just, according to Pro- 
— Clifford, should live by doubt, but Professor 
Wace maintained that the lesson of ordi life 


and of the Scriptutes was that the just should live 


by faith alone. He considered that a man must act 
every day of his life on the basis of certain moral, 
political, and religious assumptions, of which few 
men could be competent judges, and he som all 
that could be asked of him was, that he should givé 
as thorough u consideration as was possible bo 
objections raised respecting them. His whole pre- 
sumption was in favour of faith, and o to 
doubt, and he thought it safer in matters of prac- 
tice, both for individuals and society, to err on the 
side of belief and trust, than on the side of doubt 
and hesitation, A discussion followed, in which 
Dr. Angus, the Rev. Mr. Rigg. and the Rey. Pre- 
bendary Irons took part, and the meeting termi · 
nated in the usual manner, The members of this 
society have, we understand, been almost quadrtipled 
during the last six years. 

Dsatu of Mn. HEART Sricer.—We regret to 
record the death, on the 4th inst., of Mr. Henry 
Spicer, of The Highlands, Putney Hoath, after a 
few days’ illness, at the advanced age of seventy-siz 
years. The deceased gentleman was the senior 
member of the eminent firm of Spider Brothers, of 
19, New Bridge-sirect, wholesale and export 
stationers. Until the last few years he resided at 
Highbury, and was one of the oldest members of 
Union Chapel, Islin of which he was for many 
years adeacon. The deceased was a most liberal 
supporter of the institutions connected with 
that place of worship, aud took an active 
in in all its religious operations, 
few months ago he was called upon to lay the 
foundation stone of the new edifice which is to 
replace old Union Chapel. Mr. Spicer was also a 
cordial supporter of, and liberal contributor to, 
places of worship and charitable organisations con- 
nected with the 9 y, of which he 
was a member. Though not a man of advanced 
views in politics, he was also an active 
supporter of the Liberal cause. At the 
general election of 1868 he was the chair- 
man of the committee for promoting the return of 
Lord Enfield for the county of Middlesex, and to 
his active exertions may be attributed to a great 
extent the success of the Liberal on that occa- 
sion, By all who knew him, both in business and 
in his private life, Mr. Spicer was much respected, 
and in uence of his decease many will mourn 
the loss of a friend and a benefactor. The remains 
of the deceased were interred yesterday in Abney 
Park 2 There was a very large attendance 
of friends on the occasion, and the Rev. Dr. Allon, 
for so many years Mr. Spicer's pastor, and the Rev, 
Dr. Raleigh, late of Hare-court Chapel, Canonbury, 
took part in the funeral service. 

TESTIMONIAL TO MR. ScHNADHORST, OF Bir- 
MINGHAM.—On Monday night, a meeting and soirée, 
in connection with the Birmingham Li Asso- 
ciation, was held at the Birmingham Town Hall, 
for the p of presenting a testimonial to the 
secretary, Mr. Schnadhorst. Mr. F. H. Wright, 
President of the Association, occupied the chair, 
and the leading Liberals of the district were pre- 
sent. The presentation was made by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P., and consisted of an illuminated 
address, together with a watch and 1,000/ Mr. 
Chamberlain said he did not know that there was 


any occasion on which he could re t the 
Liberals of — — with greater ure than 
when they intended to express their a tion of 
honourable services honourably performed. If 


they looked at the history of the past seven y 
they must admit that the success which 
attended them had placed 


“had 


man they were 8 (A 


He had received the following letter: 
My dear Mr. Chamberlain,—I am afraid I cannot be 


n 9 e 
n nd 93 1 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


ArRIL 11, 1877. 


— — 
with you on the occasion of the 82 to Mr. | THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie- 
Schnadhorst of the testimonial of the great esteem in commonly sold are mixed with sterch, under the plea of 


liberal part —— — friends. 1 am sure the whole 
yin Birmingham will unite in expressin 
their sense of the ability and the ‘aithfulness with 
which he has I the duties of his important 
office, and of the success which has attended his 
labours. For myself, I feel much indebted to him, as 
the agent of the Liberal Association in Birmingham, 
that he bas won their approbation, whilst I believe he 
has deserved and secured the r of the parties b 
which he bas been opposed. Pray tell Mr. Schnad- 
horst that, though not present, I wish to join heartily 
in congratulation of his friends.—Beliere me, very 
sincerely yours, JOHN Bricut,” (Loud applause.) 


Mr. Chamberlain, resuming, said the Liberals had 
raised the character of the Town Council and the 
dignity of municipal life. There had never been a 
time when the Council stood higher in the estimate 
of the citizens and of the rest of the country than 
at the present time. (Applause.) In Italy the 
civic chair in one of the cities was filled by an ex- 
cabinet minister, and others were — by men 
of the greatest yg A and why in England should 
not such offices be held by the aristocracy of the 
intelligence ? (““ Hear, hear, and cheers.) After 
some references to the politics of the day, Mr. 
Chamberlain made the presentation to Mr. Schnad- 
horst, which was suitably acknowledged. 


Erra's Cocoa.—GratTrruL AND ComrorTiInG,—“ By 
a thorough know of the natural laws which govers 
the ions of digestion and nutrition, and by a 

: application of the fine properties of well-selected 

, * A bao breakfast-tables 0 * 

vou erage may save us many he: 

doctors’ bill, It is by the judicious use of such articles, of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
„ enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a y nonrished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water and milk. old only in 

kets lied—“Jamzs Errs & Co., Homeopathic 
shemists, London.“ 

HoRNIMAN’sS TEA.—Choice teas at very reasonable prices 
are always to be had of Horuiman’s Agents; Chemists in 
every town. Being direct Importers, Messrs. Horniman 
| Seria nt the purity, strength, and flavour of all the r teas. 

agents are constantly receiving fresh supplies from the 
Wholesa’e Jonion House, secured in tinfoil puchets, whereby 
the delicate flavour and aroma is preserved. 


HoLtoway'’s OINTMENT AND FILLS. — Palpitation, 
pains in the side, wheezing, or tightness of the chest, por- 
tend coming miechief. The sufferers at this season from 
coughs, colds, bronchitis, asthme, and d:sordered action ol 
heart are earnestly recommended to rub Holloway’s searching 
Ointment well over the chest and back twice aday. Invalids 
may confidently re'y upon the beneficial effects resultiug from 
this treatment, which involves no denger and very little 
expense. Fortunately neither Ointment nur Pills can pos- 
sibly prove injurious. They soon relieve all urgent symptoms, 
ultsmately eradicate the complaint, and remove all causes for 
its recurrence. In early life more particularly all departures 
rom health demand immediate attention. 


Pxrrsection.—Mrs, S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore hair to its youthful colour, im- 
parting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its 
action is speedy and thorough, quickly banishing greyness. 
Its value is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is 
not adye. It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of 
the hair. Sold by ail Chemists and Perfumers. 

Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured 
these two 88 hey are the standard articles fo 
the hair. They should never be used together, nor Oil nor 
Pomade with either. | 

Mrs, 8. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair · dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented, Prompt relief 
in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair has been 
coming out in bandfuls. It cleanses the hair and scalp, and 
removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Kinanan’s LL Wuisky.— Kinahan and Co., finding that 
through the recommendation of the medical L. ge the 
demand for their celebrated old wee 51 for purely 
medicinal purposes is very t, submit with pleasure the 
following — by Dr. Hassall % have very carefully 
and fully analysed samples of this well-known and popular 
whisky. The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, 
aromatic and ethereal to the smell, The whisky must be 
proucunced to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent 

uality. The medical profession may feel full confidence in 
the oe quality of this whisky.” 20, Gt. Titchfield-st., 
London, W. 

Fits.—Epileptic Fits or Falling Sickness.—A certain 
method of cure been discovered for this distressing com- 
laint by a physician, who is desirous that all sufferers may 

nefit by this providential discovery; it is never known to 
fail, and will cure the most hopeless case after sll other 
means have been tried. Full particulars will be sent by purt 
to any person free of charge.—Address, Mr. Williams, 10, 
Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, London. 

CarptnaL Ecru, on CrEeamM.—Jupson’s Dyres.— 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, 8. Ika, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, id, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
bernouses, Shetland shawla, or any small article of dress, can 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta 
crimson, manve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 

bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 

Recxitr’s Paris Bivus.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
resnit—vis, a flood of imitations, The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general sppearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
mauufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Parie Blue ou each packet. 

ULpaipee’s Batu or CoLumBia.—By the increasiv 
22 this canes Balm may be — its — 
cficacy for replenish'ng, invigorating, aud preservin air 
cither from falling off 35 a. ithout tt no toilet 
is complete. It imperts to the hair a bright aad glossy 11 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, and will not soi 
most — worn as heeddress at —— ” or in 
promenade. “nursery” its use is ivovaluable, as it 
tums in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of hair. Sold by all perfumers and chemists, at 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and Ils. only. Whoesale and retail by the 
C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 
the Sirand, London, W. C. af 


rendering them soluble; while really making them thick, 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be wep detected, for if 
cocos thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch. 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence is genuive ; it is therefore three 
times the strength of these cocoas, ard a refreshing beverage 


like tea or coffee. W215 
Births, Marringes, and Beaths. 


| MARRIAGES 

SIBREE—BREMNER, — March 29, at Regent’s park 
Chapel, W., John David Sibree, solicitor, of Hull. York- 
shire, to Sarah Christine, daughter of Mr. James Bremner, 
of Bonn or-the- Rhine. 

YOUNG—MOORBY.—April 2, at the Milton Congrega- 
tional Church, Grave: end, by the Kev. Wm. Guest, Edward 
Young, of Wandsworth and Clapham, to Al n Moorby, of 
Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 

LOGAN—HANNAY.—April 3, at St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Hammersmith, J. R. Logan, of Glasgow, 
to Constsnre Jane Hannay, daughter of R. Hannay, Esq., 
of Burmsh. 

STOREY—WILD8ILOOD.—April 3, at the Methodist New 
Connexion Chapel, Woodhouse. lane, Leeds, by the Rev. C. 
Bam ‘ord, mns Storey, Leeds, to Martha, fourth 
daughter of John Wildblood, Leeds. 

FORSYTH—MAGNE&S.— April 4, at Horbury Chapel, 
Kensington, by the Rev. J. Bsldwin Brown, B.A., Brixton, 
the Rev. P. J. Forsyth, M. A., Shipley, Tork“, to Minna, 
elder daughter of the late John Msgness, Esq. 

WATERS—WHITE.—Aprl 4, at St. Paul's Chapel, 
Hawley-road, N.W., by the father of the bride, assisted by 
the Rev. Joshua C. Harrison, of Park Chapel, Regent’s- 
park, Sidney Waters, of 24, Ladbroke-square, only son of 
the late Robert Waters, Esq , of Oakhurst Lodge, Tufnell- 
perk, to Amy Lee, third daughter of the Rev. Edward 

hite, of Krathay House, Tufnell-park. No cards. 

M‘LAREN—MacNAIR—April 5, at the Presbyterian 
Church, North Bridge street, Sunderland, by the Rev. 


John Black, minister of the church, James M Loren, Red 
House, Sunderlend, to Christina He en, youngest daughter 
of Robert M. e Nair, Esq., Bo' ness, Linlithgowshire. 

THOMSON—HAIL —April 5. at Nether Chapel, Sheffield, 
by the Rev. F. J. Falding, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 

alter Lenwood, B.A., Edwin Thomson, of Glasgow, to 
Alice, daughter of Mr. Frederick Hall, Oak, Grove, Shef- 
field. No cards. 

BAIN ES—VAUGHAN.—April 9, at Greenheys Congrega- 
tional Church, by the Rev. W. J. Hall, Willam Place, elder 
son\of Thomas Baines, of Moss Side, to Mary, daughter 
of the late Henry Vaughan. 


DEATAS, 

GLYDE.—March 31, at 30, Maitlan?-park-villes, Haver- 
stock-hill, the residence of her niece, Mrs. Tarbottom, 
Melena Glyde, formerly of Exeter, in her ninety-first year 

WEIR—aAaApnl 1, at Church Stretton, the Rev. John Weir, 
D. D., late of River-te:race, London. 

CON DER - April 4, at Fores t-hill, London, Mr. James N. 
8 formerly of Ipswich, in the eighty-seventh year of 


is 

SPICER —April 4, after a few days’ illness, Henry Spicer, 
of the Highlands, Putney Heath, and 19, New Bridge- 
street, London, ia the seventy-seventh year of bis age. 

FOWLER.— April 5, at Torriano-avenue,} Kentish Town, 
Annie, wife of B. Thornton Fowler, after an illness of 
nearly three years. . 


Ad bertisements. 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 
for the TRAINING UP ef BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRISTIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
cares received in the order of applicatiovn. No voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requested in sid of this 
new charity, and will be thavkfully received and acknow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watsen Osmond, 8 60, Fe. 
church- street, E. C., and Netherton, Penge lane, Sydenham ; 
or the Hon. Secretary, Rev. G. T. Coster, Sunvy Bank, 
Sou h Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be made p y- 
able at the General Pest Office. Cheques to be crossed 
Lndon and South-Western Bauk. 


A LADY, living in a re healthy suburb of 

Maidstone, KECEIVES Four or Five YOUNG 
LADIES into her home, and offers the comfort and freedom 
of family life, with high Educational advantages. The 
Course of 3 English, French, German, Drawing, 
and Music, ferences g.ven.—For particulars addreés, 
Miss Stanger, London-road, Maidstone. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—CHARLES 
JONES, Pharmeceutical Chemist, 7, Market-square, 
Hanley, has a VACANCY for a well-«ducated youth as 


for the necessary examinations. Ove who has already passed 
the Oxford, Cambridge, or other examination accepted in 
lieu of the Preliminary of the Pharmaceutical Socicty, 
will be preferied. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKUHK»s 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD, 
SUMMER TERM will begin Tnuxs DAV, May 3rd. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE., 
E ̃stablisbed 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


R and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSUKANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLUS, Manager. 


OLEMAN-STREET EXCHANGE, 
66, Coleman-street, E.C. 

The above PREMISES, situate Leer the Bank of Eng- 
Jand, are NOW OPEN, having the following advantages 
besides those of an Exchange, vis. :—Enclosed private desks, 
writing and news tables, separate loc -up drawers, and a 
large strcng room; also consultation aud smoking-roows, 
a lavatory. og: 

Careful postal arrangements fcr either reta niug or for- 
ey to the Mens Mr. J. K. Leake 

or pert rs ap y ger, Mr. . 3 Ake, 
66, Coleman street, E. E. C. 


Robert Mee Nair, brother of the bride, a:s'sted by the Rev. | 


APPRENTICE, Facilities will be afforded for preparation 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited) GIVE 
NOTICE, that the SUMMER TERM will BEGIN in their 
Schoole, named below, on TuESDAY, May 1, 1877, excepting 
at the Oxford High School, where it will begin on May 7. 

BATH HIGH SCHOOL.—5, Portland-place, Bath. 
Head Mistress, Miss Wood. 

BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL.—Milton Hall, Mont- 
pe lie x. road, Brighton. Heid Mistress, Miss Cresk. 

CHELSEA HIGH SCHOOL - Durham House, Smith- 
street, Chelsea, S. W. Head Mi-tress, Miss Bishop. 

CLAPHAM MIDDLE SCHOOL—Clarence House, 
C'apham common, 8 W. Head Mistress, Miss Alger. 

CROYDON HIGH SCHOOL.—'the Chesnuts, North- 
end, Croydon. Head Mistress Miss Neligan. 

GATESHEAD BIGH SCHOOL.—Prospect Cottsge, 
Ga.eshead-on-Tyne. Head Mistiess, Mies Rowdon. 

HACKNEY HIGH SCHOOL.—275, Mare-street, 
Hackney, E. Head Mistress, Miss Pearse. 

NOKWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—lLate Assembly Rooms, 
Theatre-street, Ncrwich. Head Mistress, Miss Wills. 

NOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL—l1l, Osford-street, 
Nottinghem. Herd Mistress, Mies Hastings. 

NOTIING-HILL and BAYSWATER-HILL SCHOOL. 
— Nctting-hill, W. Head Mistress, Miss 

ones. 

OXFORD HIGH SCHOOI.— 16, St. Giles’s-street, 
Oxford. Head Mistre s. Miss Benson. 

St. JOHN’S WOOD HIGH sCHOOL.—Winchester 
— Winchtster-road, N. W. Head Mistre:s, Miss Allen- 

mey. 

There are Kindergarten at the Chelsea snd Norwich 
Schools, and a Prepsratcry Department at the Oxford 
School. As several of the Schools are full, or rearly so, 
application for admis:ion should be made at once. Pro- 
spectuses and Firms of Admission may de had at the 
several schools; or from the Secretary of the Company, 112, 
Brompton-read, London, 8.W, 


1 HOUSE SCHOOL 
CLAPHAM, LONDON, 8.W. 


Head Master—F. C. MAXWELL, M.A. 
Late of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 


Terms on application. 


— — — 


SOUTH COAST, DAWLISH. 
LANTATION HOUSE SCHOOL. 


Messrs, S. and J. ALLEN, Principals. 

The picturesque watering-place of Dawiish is wide'y 
known for its fine sea-beach, great talubrity, aud happy adap- 
tation as a resideuce for both summer and Winter. Full use 
is made of its natural advantages by country excursions, 
periodical bathing, and 2 5 

Pupils are prepared for the London University, the Oxſord 
and Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, &c. , 

The Preparatory Depari ment, for pupils under eleven years 
of age, is conducted at FLORENVILLE, a separate house and 
grounds near. \ 

The SUMMER TERM commences on Monpay, April 30th 


Prospectuses cn application. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
GROVE HOUSE, READING. 


Miss BURGIS RECEIVES NINE BOARDERS, and 
endeavours to combine home comfort with sound instruction, 

The SECOND TERM begins May 7. References and 
prospectus on appl.catiox. 


PRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Applications fur Admission to this College for the Next 
Session may now be made. One Exh:bition of the value of 
£50 fer snoum, tenable for two years, will be open for 
competition to Students for the Congregational Ministry 
who enter in September next. ‘The subjects in which com- 

etitora will be examined, snd all needful information, "a 
” obtained by applying to the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. 
Stephens, Birchfield, Birmingham. 


T VIE HOUSE SCHOOL, EYTHORNE, 
DOVER (Established over fifty years), 


Principal—Rev. T. DAVIES. Terms, 30 to 40 guineas per 
ur num. This School, conducted on Christian principles aims, 
at giving a sound physical, mental, and moral education. 

Reference to Ministers and others. 


“Ba hg bee. HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 
Privcipal—FREDEKIC EWEN, aided by an efficient staff 
of Resident and Visiting Masters. 


The MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on TvEspay, 
May 1 | 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831 ° 


For the scns of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Lay men have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal— Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 


Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


t Masters. 
OHN CROSSLEY, Esq., M. P., Halifax, Chan man. 
W. H. LEE, Esgq., J. P., Wakefield, ‘Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTEN HOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


— — 


„The School itself is an exet llently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been s to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms. I examined the dormitories, 
luvatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.”"—Extract from the Cambridge Examiners 
Report, Midsunmer, 1874. 

‘The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. The 
Piayground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

Toe course of instruction includes all branches of = soucd 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 60 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
222252 ion to be sent to the Principal 

¢ admission 5 

— sons — — reduced terms, which msy 
we ascertained on application to the r a 

For — — a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, spply to the Principal or 


| Secretary. 


Aprit 11, 1877. 
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PAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES, 
1877. 
Wednesday Evening, April 18th. 

YOUNG MEN’S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
—In sid of the Baptist Missionary Society. The 
Annnel Members’ Meeting will be held in the | ibrary of 
the Baptist Mission House at Seven o’clock, Chairman 
— Rev. C. BAILHACHE. Tea will be provided at Six 
o'clock. Officers of Sunday-schools and Young Men's 
Associati ns are cordially invited to attend. 


Wedne day Evening, April 18th. 
BAPTIST BUILDING FUND.—Annual Meetin 


in Stockwell Baptist Chapel. Chairman—JAS, BEN- 


HAM, Esq, the urer of the Fund, To commence 
at Seven o'clock. 


Thursday Morning, April 19th. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—Introduc- 
tory Prayer Meeting, at the Mission House, Castle- 
street, Holborn. The Rev. F. W. GOTCH, LL.D., 


President of Bristol College, will preside. Service to 
commence at Eleven o’clock. 


Friday Evening, April 20th. 
BRITISH and IRISH BAPTIST HOME MIS. 
SION.—Anoual Sermon at the City Temple, Holborn. 


Preacher — The Rev. CHARLES STANFORD, of 
Camberwell. Service to commence at Seven o'clock. 


Friday Evening, April 20th, 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. — Welsh 


Annual Meeting at the Mis:ion Hou e. To commence 
at Seven o clock. 


Lord’s-day, April 22nd. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—Annual 


Services in the various Chapels of the Metropolis. For 
particulars see the Missionary Herald“ for April, 


Monday Morning, April 23rd. 


BAPTIST UNION of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND. President—Rev. J. T BROWN, of 
Northampton. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will be held at Bloomsbury 
Chapel, at Eleven o’clock am., when the President's 
Inaugural Address will be delivered, the Report pre- 
se1.ted, and the Committee snd Officers elected. 

INTRODUCTORY DEVOTIONS, to be conducted by the 
retiring President, the Rev. W. LANDELS, D.D. 

In the Evening a SOIREE will be held in the Library of the 
Baptist Mission House, when Addresses will be delivered 
by the Revs. J. W. Lance, of Newport, Monmouth ; 
Edward Medley, B.A, of Nottingham; and W. P. 
Cope, of Maze Pond, London. Tea and Coffee at Five 


o'clock. Tickets, price le. 6d., can be obtained at the 
Mission House, Cast e-street, Holborn. 


Monday Afternoon, April 23rd. 


BAPTIST TOTAL ABSTINENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION —Meeting of Members in the Library of the 
Mission House, at Four o’clock. 


Monday Evening, April 23rd. 
BIBLE TRANSLATION SOCIETY. — Annual 
eK at Bloomsbury * Holborn. Chairman 
E. B. UNDERHIL I,, Esq., LL D., the Treasurer of the 
Rociety. Speakers — Tue Revs. T. V. Tymms, of C apton; 


JC. Page, of Darjeeling; and W. Hill, Secretary of the 
General Baptist Missionary Society. 


Tuesday Morning, April 24th. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. — Annual 


Members’ Meeting at the Mission House, Castle-street, 
Holborn. Chair to be taken at Half-pest Ten o’clock by 
ELISHA S. ROBINSON, Esq., of Bristol. 


Tue-day Afternoon, April 24. 


BRITISH and IRISH BAPTIST HOME MIS. 
SION.—Annual Members’ Meeting at Bloomsbury 


Chapel, Char to be taken at Four o’clock. Tea at 
close of Meeting. 


Tuesday Evening, April 2ith. 


BRITISH and IRISH BAPTIST HOME MIS. 

_ BION.— Annual Meeting at Bloomsbury Chapel. 
Chairman—THOMAS BLAKE, Esq., M. P. Speakers 
—Revs. J. B. Myers, of Ketteri'¢; W. Sampeon, of 


Folkestone ; and F. Trestrail, F. R. G. S., of Newport, Isle 


of Wight. 
Wednesday, April 25th. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—ANNUAL 
MORNING SERMON, at Bloomsbu Chapel. 
Pieacher—Rev. ROBERT RAINY, D. D., Principe) of 
the Fre: Church College, Edinburgh. Service to com- 
mence at Twelve o'clock. 

EVENING SERMONS. 
Nortn Disrrict.— Upper Holloway Chapel. Rev. 

Samuel Chapman, Glasgow. 

East District.~Mare-street Chapel, Hackney. Rev. 

James L. Thew, Leicester. 

Sourn Distrrict.— Deumark-place Chapel, Camber well. 

Rev. Henry Platten, Birmingham. 

West District.—Westbourne-grove Chapel, Bayswater. 

Rev. James Owen, Swansea. 

Services to commence at Seven o'clock. 
Wednesday Evening, April 25th. 


BAPTIST TRACT SOCIETY.—Annual Meeting 
at Exeter Hall er Room). Members’ Meeting at 
Three o’c'ock blic Meeting at Six o’clock. Chair- 
man—Mr. Aldermsn WHITEHEAD, of Br.dford, 
Yorkshire. Speakers—Kev. J. Culross, D. I)., of High- 
bury Rev. J. Stock, LL. D., of Saknudine Nook; Rev. 
J. Wilkins, of Brighton; Rev. T. V. Tymms, of Clapton; 
Rev, T. G. Tarn, of Peckham ; and others. 


Thursday Morning, April 26th. 


BAPTIST UNION of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND.—Annual Session at Walworth-road Chapel, 
at Ten o'clock a.m. President—Rev. J.T. BROWN, 
of Northampton. Introductory Devotions to be con- 
ducted by the Rev. trofessor Dowson, of Manchester. 
‘the Ministers and Delegates will dine at the Metro 
tan Tabernacle Rooms by invitation of the Loudon 
Baptist Association. It is requeeted that the names of 
the Ministers and Delezetes oe. to attend the 
Sessions should be sent to the Rev. J. H. Mulard, B. A., 
Huntingdon. : 

Thursday Evening, April 26th. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— Aunual 
Met ng st Exeter Hall. Chaiiman—Mr. ALDEKMAN 
BARKAN, M. P., Leeds. Speakers—Rev. W. M. 
Statham, Hare Court Chape', Cauonbury; hev. Chas, 
H. Spurgeon; one of the Missionaries of the Society ; 
snd Samuel Vanks Waddy, Esq., AG C., MP. 


Friday Morning, April 27h. 

A MISSIONARY BREAKFAST in the Free- 
masons’ Hall, Grest Queen Street, on bebalf of the 
Zenena Mission in India, at a —— to Nine o’clock. 
Chairmen—Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.[. Speakers 
—Kev. W. A. Hobbs, of Soorie, Bengal; Rev James 
Smith, of Delhi, N. W. p.; Rev. S. G. Green, D.D.; and 
Rev. W. G. Lewis, of Baysw. ter. Tickets 2s. 6d. each, 
to be hed at the Mission House, or of the Hon. Secre- 
taries, Mra. Angus or Mrs. Frank Smith, 


Ir. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 
First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 
Special ts for Young Gentlemen intending to 
n. 2 ™ 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 

Head Mistress—Mies D’'ESTERRE HUGHES, 

Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas, Winter, 
ine pal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
LEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, B, M.A. G 
a > 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s de. 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
—* College, London, Fellow of University College, 
on. 


— 


Suconop Mastsr— 
JAMES SHAW, Ed., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 

There are five Scholarship: connected with the Co" ege. 

Boys are prepared f.r the Universities, the Pro‘essions, and 
for Commerce. . 

Nine Seniors and twenty-s'x Juniors, out of a schol of a 
hundred pupils, passed the ast Cambridge Loral Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the S) ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Echoiarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sisarship 
giveu by St. John’s Co lege, 8 (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the First in Greek and Latin. 

There is a large swimming bath on the College premises. 

Fer partiouiars ae to Schoiaremips, we.. apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A, 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


SUMMER TERM, from May 1 to Jury 31. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


MIDDLESEX. 

| Heap Maerz 

RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq, D. Lit. and M. A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Couneil f 


the Philological Society, Te., &e. 
Vies-MasTer-— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R.A.8., Corresponding 
~ Member of the Literary and Puilorophical Bociety of Man- 
chester, Member of London Ma 


formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic im Ai 
College, Bradford, &c. 
Assistant Mastsxrs— 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, E LL.D. Edin.) B. A. 
F. E. IS.. Member of the Council cf the fo peg 


se Tent Secet, Acteent Heontast to Bogie 

; ext iety, Assistant Examiner in ish in 

University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Exsq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

JAMES WOOD, Ed., M.A. Lond. (in Branch I., Classics) 

A. ERLEBACH, Eeq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

or Resipent—Miss COUKE. 
The SUMMER TERM commences THURSDAY, 
or Prospectuses and further information, apply 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A. Lee. S. R 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
34, Cannon-street, London. 
CHAIRMAN. 
M. H. Chaytor, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
TRUSTEES OF THE CENTRAL Founps. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of Bengal) 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, QC. | William Macandrew, Esq.,J.P 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ TRUST FUNDS. 


THE PREMIUM FUNDS, INVESTED IN NAMES OF 
TRUSTEES Fox rOLICITI-HOLD ERS. 


Zlet December, 1872. £4293 14 8 
3lst December, 18783 . 27,324 4 8 
31st December, 1874... . 57,820 5 0 
Zlet December, 1875..................... 85,224 9 5 
Zlet December, 1876 . 108,886 8 11 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ GUARANTEE FUND 
3 (In addition to the above) 
CON s 0185, £51,080 2s. IId. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
Mey be Provi ed Against by a POLILY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KInnarrp, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 1,000, 00 0. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 HAVE seen Parp as COMPENSATION. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
| WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


| 


„ 


To Clergymen, Teachers, and Managers 
of Schools, 


BER ‘ORDERING, SEND FOR 


JOHN HEYWOOD'S 
CLASSIFIEDCATALOGUES 


O 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


The Largest and Most W * Stock of School Requisites in 
ngland, 


JOHN HEYWOOD, 


Wrotesate Manvuracturntxa Sratiowen, Boone tun, 
Pus.isuer, AND Newsacent, Letrerrress au Latno- 
GRAPHIC Printer, AND BooKeInDER, 


at and 143, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 

SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


DiIRnecTors, 
Henry Aste, Eoq., 6, Trinity-equare, Tower-hill, aad Castle- 
hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn Ex- 


William trecdoneld Basden, Esq., II, Great St. Helen's, and 


oyds. 
William Sutton Gover, „4. Queen-street-place, E. C., and 
Havering ‘House, Bist ath (Member of the Loudon 
School Board). 


Secretary London Sunday-School Union). 
piece Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 


wood. 

Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide- place, London Bridge 
(Director Lambeth Bathe aud Washhouses Oompany). 

Edward Bean Underhill, Esq, LL. b., Hampstead (ica, Sec. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 

Thomas White, Eeq., Upper E. O. 
6 SoLiciTor. 
Henry Gover, Eeq., 40, King William-street, E. C. 
SECRETARY. 
W. H. Basden, 92, Caunon-street, B.C. 
AUDITORS, 

John Thomas Bedford, 1 . 12, King- street, Snow-hill, and 
Mecklenburg-square (Chairman West Ham Park 
Committee). 

James Clarke, Esq , 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
7 E. C. (Editor aud Proprietor of the Christian 

. 
Charles Kemp Dyer, Eeq., J. P., St. Albans, Herta, and Lioyd’s, 
BANKERS. 


London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 


1. The first issue of 4,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 
has been allotted. 

2. Applications are now being received for the second 
issue of 4,000 Shares at EI per Share premium—2,530 of 
which have been allotted. 

3. Fiſty-uine estates have been purchased at a cost of 
£151,716, aud other purchases are in course of 

4. After making a full allowance for all rates, — 

to 


For full iuſormatiou apply to 
W. H. BASVEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, and 


ao explanatory pam entitled Another Five Minutes” 
Talk about House Property and Investment Company 
(Limited),” prospectus, and share application forms, 


BIX OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the pa 
Towns in South Australia. Bille Negotiated and 
Money received on Deposit. 


For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C- 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


„ 


92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. O. 


Fountain John Hartley, Erg., Addle-street, E. O. (Hon, 
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THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL | 


RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BIER Buiipine Socizty, 5 and 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
N at the Office of the BIK BECK FREEHOLD 


ND Society, 29 and 30, Southamptou- buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
‘WITH SAFETY. 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBKCR BAN R, 29 and 30, 


All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, 4 Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. 57 and Foreigu Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

. on Saturdays, when 


Office hours, from 10 to 4; 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


Pamphiet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
| FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


i. and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and 
most Lucrative Percentages permanently Secured, 
throuzh the information contained in the FORTNIGHTLY 
K EXCHANGE KEVIEW, sent post free to appli- 
cants by— 
Messrs. ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO., 
Sworn Brokers, 
36, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. 
Rankers— Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., Lombard-street. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Programme, 
’ replete with Instruction and Amusement.— Ye WON- 
DERFULLE TALE of WHYTLYNGTON and bys 
CATTE, a new and Origine) vers on, by Tifkins Thu'id, Esq.; 
given by Mr. Seymour Smith.— HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 
a popular Lecture, with interesting Experiments, by Prof. 
Gardner.—BUD and LEAVES, a charming Spring Lecture, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—The COMPOSITION of LIGHT, with 
splendid Illustrations A the unrivalled scieutific appa- 
ratus manufactured by Mr. Darker; by Mr. J. L King.— 
The SEANCE, au entirely new edition, by the Polytechnic 
medium —Master Taylor, the rremier Plate Dancer and 
Artificial Clairvoyant.—Madame Hickson’s COSTUME RE- 
CITALS, Ke, &c. Admission to the whole, ls. Schools 
and children under 10, Od. Reserved Stalis, 28. 6d. Open 
from twelve till tive, and from seven till ten. 


RON CHURCH FOR SALE. 200 Sittings. 

Also an IRON SCHOOLROOM, 40ft, by 20ft. Apply 

to F. C. Hemming and Co., 47, Muvorgate-street, London. 

The only manufacturers who were awarded a medal at the 

Vienna Exhibition for such buildings. Established 1851. 
Payment by instalments if required. 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 

COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 

and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 
durable; pure musical tone, 


Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in hange 
liberal terms. pr ae 5 


EAVESTAFP, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James's. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


~ GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
— — 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 
Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of apericuts, 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 


Wholesale Agents—Franks and Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 
London, 
ENGLISH WIVES Require 


20,00 BLAK 's PATENT MULTUM IN 


PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d., the most 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World. Gained the 
ouly silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester, 
beating all other machines. Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Chi'd can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials. Sent free upon receipt of P. O. O. for 19s. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 


Me 
and NEGOTIATES 

COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property C 

taken for Railways and other Improvement, had wtb Value, 


worry fe ate oor 


FURNITURE, &c. Application. 28 be made tc 

A Limited 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by — —— 
vans. Esti free. Advances made if required.—Address 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


Derr PULMONIC WAFERS.— Mr. 


. Ward, Stationer, &c, 8 f 
wike, Yorkshire, writes:! C ei Market-place, Heckmood 


| “Cures of consumption, asth 
other diseases of the chest and lungs — — 2 
eurring here.” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
88 — 383 * * Hysterical and Nervous 
aine, ins 1 is given. taste pleasantly. 
* all Druggists, at 1s. IId. per bos. * 


— 


2» by Broad wood and others; Harps by 

Erard —KEITH, PROWSE, avd Co. E the 

selection for buyers upon terms which they cannot otherwise 

obtam. Keith, Prowse, and Co. repair or exchange worn or 

injured instruments of every description.—City Royal 
usical Repository, 48, Cheaps de. 


MUSICAL BOXES, by Nicole | Frores.— 

KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, have 
the largest STOCK of really fine BOXES In Europe, £3 
to £300 The new rooms devoted to the display of these 
instruments are now ready. Self-acting aud Barrel Piano 
for:es, 16 guineas to 120 guineas, 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as ex- 

hibited at the Iuternational Exhibition, vibrating 

with the slightest breeze, including case and key, 31s. 6d. ; 

Double Harps, two guineas to four guineas.—KEITH, 
PROWSE, and Co., Manufacturers, No. 48, Cheapside. 


1 MODEL, for beauty of tone 

unsurpassed, four guineas end seven guineas; Rudail’s 
Prize-medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety 
of second-hand Flutes, one guinea to twenty-five guineas, 
3 PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheap- 
side. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL is best. 
Covered back, machine head, &, five guineas; in- 


cluding light case, £6. Other models, one to twelve 


guineas. Self-instructing book, with airs, songs, &c., 6s. net, 
st free—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co, Manufacturers, 
o. 48, Cheapside. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 

ESSRS. JAY are always provided with ex- 

perienced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel 
to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden and unexpected agar require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. 4 take 
with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at 18. per 
yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked iu plain 
figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse in Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates are also given for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or small families, 

JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


URE WATER.—The LAST IMPROVE- 

MENT.—LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT 
CHARCOAL FILTER is the only one that removes lead, 
lime, and sewage from water. Great improvements have 
been recent] Pa oy Bar, and at the City address, 
44, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 

— BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill. 
Wt KESISTING (Regd.).—-WauU EIL. e. 
WII RESISTING (Regd.).—Sydenham- house, 
W * and 67, Ludgate-hill, 
W*48 RESISTING (Regd.).—Have Registered 
W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).— These renowned 
Wy Mss Restate (Regd.).—Untearable Fabrics. 
Ww Fs RESISTING (Regd.).—They can only aia 
EA KESISTING (Kegd.).—Be obtained 
WW (Regd.).—At their Establishment. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Young Gentlemen’s 
W RESISTING (Regd.).—Suits (any colour) 
W KAM KESISTING (HRegd.).—Froin these Materials, 
W EAR R&SISTING (Kegd.).—Will stand the 
W RESISTING (Kegd.).—Hard test of 
W 248 RESISTING (Regd ).—Boye’ wear. e 
EAK KESISLING (Kegd.).—They are a great 
W KSSISTING (Kegd.).—Protection agamst 
W EAK KESISLTANG (Meya.).—isucicmens wearucs. 98 
RESISTING (Regd.).— Ihe C and D Classes 


EAK KESISLING (nmegd.).—are recommenuvu. 


7 EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Suit for a Youth aft. din. 


X EAR KED IN (NKegu.).— C Cidss, 2/8. 5 D Claro, ude, 
W EAR REBISTING (Kegd.).—Gentiemen’s Suits 
W RESISTING (Kegd.).—C Class, ob. D Class, 608. 
W BEAK RESISTING (Kegd.).— Patterns aud Guide 
12 — taz. — 10 dell-measure melt 
Sort BROTHERS, Sydenham-house, 


—e 


| UDGATE-HILL (66 and 67), EC. 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhoea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. nk in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


REVALENTA ARABICA 
(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), aud cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual coystipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, hver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions, The 2s. tins are forwarded 
t free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
s. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother, analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Liake- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Ameg the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural size—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
[ have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say I am like a new man—nothing like what I was before I 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late curate of St. Mary’s, 
Cardiff.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


Hagens No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 

“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since I ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not ſelt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long 9 on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, Ke.— Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable on Se dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, amd vomiting by 
Du Barry’s Food—MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
‘* in consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unat:e ta read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
ne: vous 1 all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low- spit ited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful tome. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to meke and receive visits and resume my social ee 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhoea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurzer’s Testimouial.— Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ail 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhoea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and b „ and 
hemorrhoids. Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine 
and Practical M.D, 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IKKITABILITY. 

“DU RBARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be b „it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, tetrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Komain-des-lsles.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
jlb., at 28.; of lib., 36. 6d.; 2lb., 6s.; 51b., 14s. 12ib. 
28s.; 24lb., 50s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3a. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s. 
576 cups, 55s. 
BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, o: 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the sinell left by tobacco 
or drinking. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
21 ber zustaiuing than even meat,—ilb., 3s, d.; Alb., 6s. ; 
8. 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 

Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Vis 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28, 
20, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, 


Vienna; and at the Grocers aud Chemists in every town. 


* 
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DRUCE & COMPANY'S 
HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 


Of Every Description of Furniture suitable for any Class of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked in 
Piain Figures at the Lowest CasH PRICES. 


CARPETS. DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. BEDSTEADS. 
CURTAINS, DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, BEDDING, and 
FLOORCLOTHS, &c, LIBRARY FURNITURE, CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


150 Sideboards, 100 Sets of Dining Tables, 500 Easy Chairs, and complete Suites of DINING and DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE, also 150 entire Suites of BEDROOM FURNITURE in various Woods to select from. 


lilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
DRUCE & CO., BEING MANUFACTURERS. GUARANTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY. 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, and 8 & 4, KING STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


HEAL & SON, 


196, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, W. 


5 i 1) 8 T BAN 8. THE LARGEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE POST FREE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


For PERRY & CO.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected Patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all styles of writing, from the soft and broad 
J Pen to the exquisitely-fiuished Bank Pens, 


19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct (late 37, Red Lion Square, London). 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London aduress— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
eases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the closé adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL, 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
«me ope ey 8. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist te the Queen, 
To G. H. if ones, Esq. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture, 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours, 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
so 4 and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 
Ported MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 


PERRY AND CO’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


18. 6d, per gross; Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens, ls. 6d. per gross; Perry and Co.’s Gilt J Pens, 3s, per gross 


These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, 1s, per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 28. 6d. and 3s. 6d, per gross. These 


Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer, 
19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct (late 37, Red Lion Square, London). 


ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. 11s 


Prints 9in, by 7in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 


Upwards of SEVENTY of these Chapels have already been | Passage, . London. Particulars, One 


erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing, Stamp. Type and Materials for Amateurs. 
No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
stamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER. 
re * — in various styles, to seat from 100 to SCHWEPPE’S LEMONADE. 
1 * each. 


SCHWEPPE’S POLASS WATER. 
W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE’S, and observe Trade Mark on Labels (a 


Fountain), as meny imitations are offered to the Public.— 
P ears's Transparent Soap „To be vlan — the leading Chemists, Wine Merchants, 


For the TOILET, the NURSERY, and for SHAVING, | 4 Grocers. 


“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, THE BEST 


4 . of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms to the K AYES SPR | NG 


“ JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE,” Edited by MEDICINE. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, FRS. | WORSDELL'S S ste Blood. cleane 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS & PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. root of disease and restore 
tn, sta 8 
“NOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” PILLS years, Sold by all Chemists 
See Deuteronomy, chap, xii. verse 23. 0 2 K 4 Od., and 
Crus WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. death 
Pe I ~~ Ra WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. This Tobacco is now put up in 


— KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotch Ulce- 
NY rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellives, Can. ONE OUNCE PACKETS 
cerous Ulcers, Spote, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, C „in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced 
R af the a5. er r ecraere re 

f umours iseases of th a 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of fe dle H. O. WILLS, Holborn Vieduct, London, E. C., 


the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed ond Bet 
2 by 


WASHING MACHINERY. 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS fig, 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 
MPORTAN T ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitinted blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it whea you find it obst and sluggish in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 

CLS WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d, each, and in cases, 


containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a + . — 


ENDORS throughout the United A 
the world, or sent to address 
— by the r ' ie inn analaoe 
. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Potent Medieies — 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-8TREET, 


CATALOCUES FREE 04 
APPLICATION. 


NAG, EM ATM eee AOS ta ee — et ac 0 r, e —— — — —ͤů x ů ee eee eee eee 


— — 


OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
SOUPS: 


TAS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
apni — from fresh Fruit and with refined 
ugar only. 


NALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warchousemen throughout the world. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S | 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its ey 

over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousa 

for making bread, pastry, puddings, Ke, light and wholesome, 
~ 


Sold in Id. and ts, and 6d,, ls., 2s. 6d. and 5s, 
patent boxes, by a Schools, families, and hoteis 
should purchase the 2s, Gd. and 5s, sise, as there is a consider- 
able saving. 


MANSON AND CO.’S 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 
for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffness to Linens and Musline, is unequalled, 
and is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agente wanted, 

Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


~ G@ODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. — 


Wee MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 

CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST artic'e for Opening Fiat. 

See the recommendations of more than leading firms 
which accompsny each box. , 

Sold by Chemists and Jronmongers, &c., in boxes, 1s., 
2s, 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 


J. GODDARD, 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER, 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 yess topes as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and infants, 

DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


Bye Bee DS. ie MAD © ALMOND | 
regularly at time, or after washing, 
and the hands will 9 soft, smooth in the 
coldest weather, 6d., 1s, and 2s. 6d.; by post, 7, 14, or 38 
stamps.— Marris, 37, Berners-street, 9 W.; 
Staircase, Soho Basaar, and all Chemists, It is not a soap. 
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Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 


FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, 


: By JAMES CURTIS, - 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 
LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 
Having for many years made the subject ef Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 


„By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratiags in walls is entirely dispensed with. 


Estimates and Plans furnished on application. 


AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 


No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


—＋ to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These Kitcheners are 
They are very economical; they give no a amount of heat, and png By og 

ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordi 

front ef the fire if desired. The various sises suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


thoroughly effective and durable. 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per port free, on application. 


nory Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 


COA L-T A 


(Wright’s Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. 


tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, 
&c., and thoroughly purifies the body after an 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver 
secondary complications. 


Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly 


IN TABLETS, 6d. and Is. 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of COAL-TAR SOAP should see that they get WRIGHT’S SAPO CAR- 
BONIS DETERGENS, as spurious imitations under fanciful names are being palmed on the 


public. 


forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 
By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec- 


R SOAP. 


useful for children, preventing and curing the many 


It is the only true antiseptic soap. — BRTTISR 
MEDICAL JOURNAL, 

In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
diseases. — TER LANCET. 

An unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 
pleasant odour from the person. —MDICAL TIMgs. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
SHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wopderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


eningitis, &c. 


From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
yngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
er and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above 

8 ” 


“Lord Francis Con 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


Manille, to the effect that Cholera has 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, let December, 1864 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CautTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paenx Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defendant, FrezMAN, was deliberately uutrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at ls. lid, 2s. 


Ad., 4s. 6d., and lls, each. None is genuine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE “ on the Government stamp. i 


Sotz Mawvracturrr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold ef Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by twenty-five years’ medical experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil possessing all the properties so efficacious in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, WINTER COUGH, 
DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


„The value of Dr. pz Joxon's Light-Brown Cod Laver 
0 

of 
medicine; but, iu addition, I have found ita remedy of great 


roat and 
rynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 


Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, — 
un exhaustive character, has been admitted by the worl 


wer in the treatment of many Affections of the 


sustain life when everything else fails.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. Dx Joxon's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 
Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the 
Tnroat end Lungs, but in a great number of cases to which 


easily digested 
the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 


ous forms of Strumous Disease, DR. pz JoNGH’s 
Brown Cod Liver Oil ses greater therapeutic efficac 
than any other Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquain 


of the Chest.” 9 


DR. HARDWICKE, 

Medical Officer of Health, Paddington. 
“In the class of Tubercular Diseases, including 
sumption, so prevalent in our great centres of 


great consuming plagues of the British Islands. 


Sold onLY in Capsuled ImpeRrtat Half-Pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


„J have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the vari- 
Light- 


Dr. DE JonGu’s Oil is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in 
the ey National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 


Con- 
population, the 
use of Dr. ps JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is at- 
tended with manifold advantages; and [ know of no thera- 
peutic agent which, in connection with judicious sanitary 
measures, is better calculated to stay the ravages of these 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen, 


LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 
CoNnTENTS. 
1, Medical Advice to the Invalid. 
2. Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments. 
3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve, Power, and Depression. 
4. Salt Baths and their Efficacy in Nervous Ailmeggs. 
5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Pric:s (for cash), 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineis; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmonia s, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas. All in elegant Walnut Cases. Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Company, 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. 


DENOMINATICN EXTENSION. 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, F. R. I. B. A, Archi- 

tect, of YORK, having given SPECIAL attention 
for many years to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure 
NEATNESS, ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, end 
ACOUSTICS, will be glad to confer with Ministers and 
Deacons in avy pa:t of the Kingdom who have in contempla- 
ton the erection of New Buildings. References, if required, 
to works executed. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERKINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature— 


— 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 
„% Sold wholesale by the Fron tetors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackioell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


STIMULANT BUT NON-INTOXICANT.— 

NEW MAN’S improved pure EXTRACT of MALT 
Pr- pared from the finest Kentish Malt, being non-fermented 
aud free from spirit. In bottles at 18. 9d. As a sample 
helf-dozen 103. 6d. carriage paid. London Offices, 104, 
Strand, London, W.C. AGENTS WANTED in London, 
Couutry, and the Continent. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURIFIER,—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutie 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbi. collections uf the body, in short, it acts like a charm, 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. Od., 48. 6d., 7s. 6d., 116. Od. Sent by 
rail to any address. Pills and Ointment, each in boxes, 
ls, II d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by post for 15, 36, and 60 stamps. 
Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depét, 131, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don. Get the red and blue wrapper with the old Dr.’s 
head in the centre. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION —The celebrated Effectual Cure 
for the Hooping Cough without iuternal Medicine. Sold by 
most Chemists. Price 48. per bottle. Wholesale Agent, 
EDWARBS, 38, Old Change, London. 


2 UININE and IRON TONIC 
Purified and Enriches the Blood. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


IDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

ores proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 

si orces. 

ls sold by Chemists every wh in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 

: ” next size als, 2 and im stone jars 22s, each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for remov 
incrustations of tartar on teeth. Dold b 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) ) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few deys grey hair to its 
original colour without man! It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by CSemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at ls, 6d. each. 


o> SULPAUR HAIR RESTORER. 


— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


JNO. GOSNELL & CO. S8 


— 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


— 


— 


e amel from decay, and imparts a pl 


18 great y superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
fod by ull Chem sts and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES sr., LONDON, E. c. 


frigrance tothe Breath Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


RAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, paia beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 

sia are removed. Taraxacum and 4 is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237. ourt- 
road, London, whose uame must be on the label. Bottles, 


ottenham 


| 23. 9d. aud 42. 6d. een. Sold by all Chemists. 
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CONSUMPTION: 


ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE AND SPECIFIC TREATMENT BY THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


Upon the Principles of Stoechiological Medicine, 


JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


Mit an Appendix on the direct treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma, Bronchitis, cke.) 
by Stechiological Inhalants. 


And Reports of nearly Two Hundred Cases by Drs. Churchill, Campbell, Heslop, wate | Bird, 

Santa Maria, Gomez, . Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Leriverend, Denobele, Feldman, Pfeiffer, 

Vintras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Lanzi, Fabbri, Panegrossi, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todini, Ascenzi, Regnoli, 
Valentini, Casati, Blasi, Barromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. 


LONDON: LONGMANS AND OO. 
“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” _ 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*PSALMS and A'YMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Twenty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in N must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


*We have been glad to receive from the r a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

“ This, edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns * for Young People’s Special Services.“ We com. 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the 2 as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the gange of topics extensive. editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 


2 he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHT PENC Undenominaticnal title-pages if 
required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
| JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


udge Row Chambers, E.C. 
THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 
Candidates Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. 


MANUFACTURE AT THEIR WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SILVER PLATE, 
Tea & Coffee Services, Tea Trays, 
SPOONS & FORKS, 


FRUIT STANDS, — ee ae 
Sc. &c. 7 2 a 8 178 
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EST SOFT 6- CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE. 


J. & P. COATS 


wim SEWING SS 


: CROCHET OR 
8 COTTON TATTING COTTON. 
1876, a In SK EINS or on REELS. 
For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


“ & RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 

| will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without clogging, Is ex- 
tremely light in draught, simple in con- 
struction, and not likely to get out of 
order. It can be used with or without 
Grass Box. Warranted to give satis- 
faction. 


— — — —— — — 


a RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
“is the — mort simple, and most 
«ficient Mower ever used,’”’—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


63 RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
is cspecially adapted for Cutting Slopes, 
Steep Embankments, under Sbrabs, aud 
close np to Trees, &c. 


1 RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS, Delivered carriage free to 
all stations. Illustra ed Catalogue and 
Testimonials post free on application. 


™ RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, Manu- 
facturers and Patentees. 

SELLING AGENTS: 

JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames- 

street, London. 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage-yard, 

Ludgate-bill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 27s. Wallsend—Class B, 24s.; Best Inland, 24s, 
Inland, Class B, 22s. Best Coke, 14. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 27s.; Wallsend Seconds, 26s, ; 
best Wigan, 248.; best Silkstone, 240,; best Stafford, 246 ; 
new Silkstone, 238. Derby Bright, 22s,; Barusley, 22s; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 208.; Cobbles, 193.; Nuts, 19s.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 14s per 12 sacks. Cash, S»cened, 
Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beau. 
voir Whar Kingsland-road; Great Northern Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and South Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5, Wharves, Reygeut’s Park-basin, N. W. 


(aS are a * * 10s, Od., 
i as with o re, | 
Scie ke, d. SHREWSBURY, . Old Balle, BU. 
Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


Pol 
| VEGETABLE 


DIGESTIVE PILLS. 


Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 
Of any Chemist for ls. ljd.,or from J. C. Poolxx, Bath, 
free, for 18. 3d. 


CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 


Narcotics, rg tae often ked 
iates, an uills are too invoked to 
nee relief in C s, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
a pe: fal 1 es, 1 momentary 
relief at ex ebli i ve 

thus — tnt debility e bes at the r . 
malady, modern science points te CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy 


grea J 
to an otherwise strengthening 
This icine, which is free from 
only allays the irritation, but improves 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used 
Cc —— 2 Sweat of te deco — Caines, 
oughs, Influenza, weats . 

— 1 of the throat and chest. ‘ 
Sold in bottles at 18. ae aoe 
respectable chemists, and lesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Prise Treatise on Dis. 


% Invalids should read Orosby’s Pri 
eases of and Air Vessels,” a copy of which csa b 
had gratis of all Chemists, | 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


ey sale t the United Ki m and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their st restorative pro- 


pe 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma aud Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatiam, Gout, B8crofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arisin ene — of a? 
occupation, insalubri imate, or cause wha 5 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at 18. 14d. and 4s. 6d. 
each, The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. ad 1)s, each, 
Hoth tu be obtained of all Chemists 


% DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to o bessh sag thus prong Be 
should read Dr. Ronke’s “ Aunti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide 
to Domestic oe ne can be had 
chemist, or on free Dr. Rooke, 

ing this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Kuowies 


observed It wfil be an incalculable boon to every persop 
who caa reed and think.” 


NERVOPATHY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can w doubt 
be evred by Dr. BATCHELOURS Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-AKTERIAL ESSENCE, or DINNER 
POWDERS, eveu if all other means have d; re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact. See Pac ien 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in stamps, of the Nervo-AgTERIAL 
Essinck Company, Sole yg 12, 
London, EC. Essence, 


South, n, EC, 2s. Od. per bottle; 
Powders, la. IId. and 2s. 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
of the Company. 


— 
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ACTION 


OF THE 


NEW 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SILENT 


SEWING MACHINE 


RENDERS IT THE 


Delight of Every Possessor. 


It 


ABOLISHES THE HINDRANCES, VEXATIONS, 
AND TOILSOMENESS OF SEWING. | 


NO pRePaRATORY EXPERIMENTS 


NEEDED WHEN WORK IS TO BE DONE. 


NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS, 
NO wifipinc oF BOBBINS, 

NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES, 
NO coaxinc OR TESTIN 


WHATEVER, | 
BUT 
immediate, Instant Readi- 
ness for Sewing, 
WITH 
UNINTERRUPTED and MOST GRATIFYING 
RESULTS. 


NOTHING can EXCEED the SIMPLICITY, the 
INGENUITY, and the EFFICIENCY of this truly won- 
derful Machine. : 
NO OTHER SEWING MACHINE 
it in all DESIRABLE QUALITIES as an 
inetrument for DOMESTIC SEWING. 


No other is 20 carefally, thoroughly, and perfectly con- 
structed. 

Neo other is so easily and quickly learned and used, or 
with 20 satisfactory results. 


SILENT, RAPID, ALMOST SELF-ACTING, 
it is, beyond anything heretofore known, efficient.in the 
workroom and welcome in the household. - 


A MONTH’S 


FREE TRIAL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 
BEFORE PURCHASE, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
PRICE LISTS POST FREE 


WSL Os OS 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


au 00, ate 0 5 — 


West End Branch, 1 
135 REGENT SPREET, W 


— @LASGOW—113, Union Street. 


BRIGHTON—32, New Road North 
New (facing North 


CANTERBURY—15, Mercery Lane 
CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


| SEWING WA 


MANCHESTER—16, Cross Street (Royal Ex- 
change). | , 


WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 


OF ALL KINDS 


REDUCED IN PRICE. 


These Universally Celebrated 
WP\READLE MEIN ES from 


£5 IOs. 
The same as hitherto sold at £6 6s. 


These Machines are admi ted to be the lightest running, 
the most rapid and quiet of all Lockstuch Machines, and 
to produce all the / rious kinds of work in the best and most 
reliable manner; alsu, in point of durability, they are incow- 
parably superior to all others. They are by far the most 
economical and truly cheap, cn account of their superiority 
in sll de- ĩirable qualities; and, moreover, are made and soli 


by a responsible company of long-standing and established 
reputation. 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 
The ONLY SEWING MACHINE CO. Honcured with 
THREE AWARDS. | 
THREE MEDALS OF MERIT, Ax p 
THREE DIPLOMAS OF HONOUR. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 
ROTARY-HOOK, , 
LOCKSTIICH 
SEWING MAOHINES, 


For HEAVY, MEDIUM, or LIGHT WORK, 
and for LEATHER STITCHING, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Send for Price List. 


Machines may also be obtained by 


SMALL PERIODICAL PAYMENTS, 
By adopting the 
NEW SYSTEM OF HIRE, 


With 


Particulars on Application, or by Post. 


Needles and Attachments of all kinds adapted to Sewing 
ines of our manofacture, warranted the best at the 
Lowest Prices. 
Spool Cotton, Machine Silk of every shade, Linen Thread, 
and Machine Oil always in Stock at all our Offices. 
Orders by poat fulfilled at the shortest notice. 
Stamps for amounts uncer Ten Shillings received in 
Payment, and Post Office Orders for larger amounts. 


CHIEF OFFICE— 


LONDON, E.C. 
(Near the Mansion House.) 


CENTRAL Dro- 


BRANCHES— 


LONDON—139, Regent-street, W. 
Birmingham—Stephenson-place. 
Bristol—50, Victoria-street. 
Plymouth—198, Union-stree 
Cardiff —16, St. Mary-street. 
Nottingham—16, Lister-gate. 
Newcastle—West Grainger-street. 
Norwich—45, London-street. 
Exeter—London Inn-square. 
Dudley—175, High-street. 
Taunton—?, High-street. 
Stroud—John-street. 
Manchester—131, Market - street. 
Leeds—4i1, Commercial - street. 
Sheffield. - 126, Barker's- pool. 
Vork — 7, Coney - street 
Bradford —57, Tyrrel-street. 
Blackburn—50, Church - street. 
Edinburgh —99, Princcs-street. 
Glasgow—71, Union-street. 
Dublin—1, St. Stephen’s-green. 
Belfast—63, High-street. 


OPTION OF PURCHASE.|*: 


— 
21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
AN ) 


D 
Wy is0n. 
/ 73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 


has the name of the firm im on 


MACNETINE. 


DARLOW & CO/’S 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


Are unapproachable for comfort of „ saf f 
durabilit of — — They on u * 
mended 7 — eminent in the medical profession, and 
0 classes of society have testified to their bene- 
ficial effects in cases of Gout and Rheumatism, sp 
Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debilitv, Indigestion, 
Hernia, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and 
other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


MAGNETINE 


Is unique as a perfectly flexitle Magnet. It is an entirely 

invention of Mesars. Darrow & Co., improved by 
them on their previous invention patented in 1866, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is soft, light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and per- 
manently magnetic. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From GARTH WILKINSOM, Esq., K. D., M.B.C.8.E. 

76, Wimpole-street, London, W., 
March, 1874. 


F. W. Darlow, Esq. 


In, -I am able to that I have 
used e Appliances 


DARLOW'S 


sonal to my patients 
PATENT are unexceptionab Be far — (0 
any other invention of the which 
I have employed; and that of their effi- 
cacy, their positive powers, I have no 


FLEXIBLE rh I nave pound them useful 2 
n abdo congesti 
— — 
MAGRETIC gras 6 the b demea. In the pale 


interest I wish you to use my unquali- 
fied testimony in favour of your Magnetic 


APPLIANCES, |“PPlARces. | sain, yours faithfull 
GARTH WILKINSON 


M. D., M. R. OC. S. E. 
From the Rev. Dr. KERN ARAN, H. A., Ph. D., F.G.8,, 


St. Albans, March 28, 1876. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that I have 
deprived much benefit from the use of your Magnetic Chest 
and Throat Protector, which I have been wearing since the 
close of the year 1874, having adopted it after a severe attack 
of quinsey, from which I have been ever since happily free. 
I am also glad to inform you that two ladies of my acquain- 
tance, who had suffered much from bronchial irritation, have 
experienced much benefit from having a 1 
think it right to make you acquainted with these facts, and 
I give you liberty to use this note as you think proper.— 
Yours truly, James KeRNAuAN. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIAL FROM GARTH WILKIN: 
SON, ESQ., M. D., M R. C. 8. 


inventions ati ay eae themselves as beneficial in my 
— Ng both those questions I can answer by endorsing 
as an arm 


good many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before specified I can now ad 
some experience of the utility of con ge in cases of de- 
bility, and as a local remedy in painful affections in 
the course of gout. Indeed, I am to 
wherever 


From the Rev. HEWRY BUDD. 


Wesleyan » Greymouth, New 

DARLOW'S | seen B Says 00 
GenTLeuen,—It is now about four 
PATENT months since I to use your 


Magnetine Throat and I have 


f benefit from the f it. 
MAQNETINE Tae b ned ‘wes immediate, and bas 


CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


MAGNETINE. 


Hurur Bupp. 


Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 


Oprosirz Cuarina Cross RaILwAY Station : 


Addresses given on application. 


Gee ea the Trede Mork alined te the plate. 


ll, 1877. 


DARLOW & CO., — 


X 


Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. — 


. Published ILLCOX Bouverie Street, 
Every Machine made by the Wheeler and Wilson Manu- eee cody MER Buu by K 2 b and Co., Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London. — Wednesday, April 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1877. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


BURIALS BILL. 


CONFERENCE AT THE WESTMINSTER 
PALACE HOTEL. 


Yesterday afternoon a Conference largely attended 
was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, con- 
vened under the auspices of the Liberation Society 
and the Dissenting Deputies, to give a clear and 
emphatic expression of dissatisfaction with the 
Government Bill prior to its second reading in. the 
House of Lords on the 20th inst. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. H. Richard, 
M. P., in the temporary abr ence of the Right Hon. 
J. Stansfeld, M. P., who subsequently presided. 
There were present the following, amongst other 
ladies and gentlemen :—Mr. Chamberlain, M. P., 
Mr. H. Edwards, M.P., Mr. Stevenson, M.P., Mr. 
Thomas Blake, M. P., Sir H. Havelock, M. P., 
Mr. Watkin Williams, M. P., Mr. S. Marling, M. P., 
Mr. A. D. Hayter, M. P., Mr. T. B. Potter, M. P., 
Mr. W. E. Baxter, M. P., Mr. A. McArthur, M. P., 
Mr. T. Rowley Hill, M. P., Mr. C. Harrison, M. P., 
Mr. G. Leeman, M. P., Mr. E. T. Gourley, M. P., 
Mr. O. Morgan, M. P., Sir C. Dilke, Bart., M. P., 
Mr. F. Pennington, M. P., Sir W. Lawson, M. P. 
Mr. E. Jenkins, M. P., Mr. C. Hopwood, M. P., 
Mr. H. B. Samuelson, M. P., Mr. J. Holms, M. P., 
Mr. S. D. Waddy, M. P., Mr. J. Lothian Bell, 
M. P., Mr. J. Bar ran, M. P., Serjeant Simon, M. P., 
Sir T. Bazley, M. P., Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M. P., Lord Kensington. M. P., Mr. 
J. T. Hutchinson, M. P., Mr. Morgan Lloyd, M. P., 
Dr. J. A. Lush, M. P., the Rev. W. Braden, Mr. 
Stafford Allen, Mr. H. R. Ellington, the Rev. C. 
Winter, Mr. C. Lamport (Liverpool), Dr. Edwards 
(Cardiff), the Rev. G. D. Macgregor, Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, the Rev. H. Hughes, the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
rison, Mr. H. H. Fowler (Wolverhampton), the 
Rev. Dr. James, Mr. P. Crellin, Mr. T. Chatfeild 
Clarke, Mr. G. C. Whiteley, the Rev. C. M. 
Birrell, Mr. Arthur Arnold, Mr. Peter Bayne, Mr. 
William Edwards, the Rev. S. McAll, the Rev. 
Dr. Chalmers, the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, the Rev. 
G. M. Murphy, the Rev. D. Jones, B. A., Miss 
Helen Taylor, Professor Sheldon Amos, Mr. S. R. 
Pattison, Mr. A. J. Illingworth, the Rev. A. 
Marsell, Mr. T. Scrutton, the Rev. R. H. Marten, 
the Rev. A. Blatchford (Bristol), Mr. W. W. 
Pocock, Mr. Jno. Glover, Mr. C. P. Ilbert, Mr. 
W. G. Lankester (Southampton), Mr. W. W. 
Jubb (Bristol), and Mr. J. Batchelor (Cardiff). 

Being called on by the Chairman, 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS commenced the pro- 
ceedings with a statement of the provisions of the 
bill. It was partly a churchyard bill and partly 
a cemetery bill. So far as churchyards were con- 
cerned, it provided for closing them either for want 
of burial space, or on sanitary grounds, without the 


assent of the parishioners and by the authority of 
the Local Government Board, and, when they were 
closed, they were to be kept in good condition 
at the expense of the ratepayers, and, when they 
could no longer yield an income to the iucumbent, 
he could practically disestablish a disused church - 
yard, by transferring it to the burial authority of 
28 Lastly, when there was no pretext for 
g churchyards they might be used by Non- 
conformists on a new condition, viz., without the per- 
formance of any religious service, or of any other 
ee so that whereas Sir John Nicholl (the 
jndge the Arches Court) declared that our 
urch knows no such indecency as putting the 
body into consecrated ground without a service 
being at the same time performed,” the Govern- 
ment would allow the ‘‘indecency,” on the assump- 
tion that it would be agreeable rather than 
otherwiee to Nonconformists, The bill was 
based on the supposition that the charch- 
yards were nearly full, but the Parliamen- 
tary returns completely upset that convenient 
theory. Of the outraged feelings of the inhabitants 
of country parishes, unnecessarily deprived by this 
bill of their ancient burial p and of the 
enormous expense to be incurred in providing new 
and supertiuous graveyards, the Government had 
taken no account. e bill proposed to inflict a 
new grievance on the inhabitants generally, while 
it shuts its eyes to the grievance inflicted on Non- 
conformist inhabitants. Those ns knew very 
little of rural life in England who thought that 
this bill would be satisfactory. The clauses of the 
bill appeared to be drawn in the int: rests of the 


— — 


the bill would be a dead letter, and woul 

vide a new source of parochial strife It might 

urged that the bill was a consolidation bill, but 
no one bad ever heard of the need for consolidating 
the Burial Acts until the possibility that Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Burials Bill might pass became apparent. 
It might be wise to codify and simplify existing 
laws that were unobjectionable, but it was not wise 
to do so when those laws needed considerable 
amendment. The present laws were bad enough 
when applied to towns, but would be worse 
if made applicable to rural parishes. The 
Government ought to know that it was not 
to the burial service of the Church of England that 
Nonconformists had objected, but to the perform- 
ance of that service by the Episcopal clergy only, 
and to the refusal to allow the use of any other 
service. They ought also to know that Nonconfor- 
mists did not object to the consecration of burial 
3 to meet the views of Episcopa 


sacerdotal claims of the clergy. In many places 
simply 


lians, but that 

onconformists regarded consécration as a purely 
religious and not a legal act. The bill was also 
objectionable, inasmuch as it perpetuated, in the 
proposed new barial-grounds, the same rights as were 
now claimed by the Established cle over the 
old burial-grounds, and the exaction of the same 
fees in the consecrated parts of the new cemeteries. 
The point, for the conference to decide was whether 
such a bill was simply to be protested against and 
allowéd to pass, amended in detail, or whether it 
was to be pertinaciously resisted, until it was either 
defeated or abandoned. On that point there could 
be little doubt. 


The CuHarrMay said he hai certainly thought 
atone time that the present Government would 
make an attempt to find some final and satisfactory 
solution of the Burial Question, but the past con- 
duct of the Government was calculated to damp 
sanguine anticipations as to the liberai character of 
any of their measures, and he was tempted to ex- 
claim, ‘‘Can any thing come out of that 
Nazareth from which the Endowed Schools Bill 
and the Element Education Bill of 1876, ema- 
nated?” (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) Still there 
were strong reasons why the Government should 
try to close this irksome and dangerous contro- 
versy. The state of public feeling had been shown 
by the favourable reception of the measure of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, and it was known that when Mr. 
Morgan’s bill was last rejected there were a num- 
ber of Conservative members who followed their 
leaders into the lobby with undisguised re- 
luctance, and declared that that was the last 
time that they would vote against the bill. 
It was also known that a considerable 
number of distinguished clergymen and several 
bishops were anxious to see a settlement of this 
matter which would be satisfactory to the Noncon- 
formists. These things should have tempted the 
Government to deal with the question satisfactorily 
and probably they would have done so, but ‘‘ the 
40-parson power, to use a phrase of Sydney Smith, 
behind them had come forward and propelled them 
in a direction which it was scarcely ible that 
the Government themselves could fully approve. 
Without analysing the bill, he would refer to the 


distinguished privilege it proposed to confer upon P 


Nonconformists of placing them on the same level 
in regard to silent burial as unbaptized, or excom- 
municated persons, or as suicides. The bill also pro- 
posed to give power to a fraction of the ratepayers 
to provide burial grounds at the expense of 
the ratepayers, when no necessity on sani 
tary or other grounds existed for such crea- 
tion. In order to give some plausible und 
for such a proposal the promoters of the bill had 
misconceived, or misrepresented the views of the 
Nonconformists. (Hear, hear.) They had said 
that euch a measure was necessary because Dis- 
senters objected to be buried in sonsecrated ground. 
(Cries of Ob,” and laughter.) He never heard 
such an objection from any Dissenter, and, indeed, 


to a Dissenter consecration was perfectly insigni- | and 


.ficant—an unmeaning ceremony, and to him the 
idea of consecration, as entertained by Church- 
men, was always inexplicable. He understood the 
word as signifying a ‘setting —— ; but he did not 
believe that the utterance of certain words im- 
parted any holiness to any part of this earth, and 
that the idea was not only absurd but almost pro- 
fane and presumptuous. This idea reminded him 
of the answer of the Rev. Mr. Howells, of Long 
acre, who being accustomed to work amongst the 
Methodists, was taken to task by the Bishop of 
London for hing in unconsecrated places. He 
replied, ‘‘ Your lordship has been misiaformed. 
hen the Son of God planted His feet on this earth 
He consecrated every inch of it for the purposes of 
His kingdom witb a far higher and nobler conseera- 
tion thon that which is in the power of your lord- 
ship to bestow.” (“ Hear, hear,” and 1 9 * 
Many of the objections to Mr. Morgan's were 
obviou ly hollow and unreal, but he believed the 
one great objection was clerical pride—a determi- 
nation that they would not allow their exclusive 
sacerdotal privileges and their clerical su: agp 
to be infringed upon in the slightest degree. Wt 
regard to the Government measure, they must all 


answer, Take back your Burials Bill, we will have 
none of it. (Cheers.) 

Sir Henry HAVxTLO k, M P., moved the first 
resolution as follows :— 


1. That this conference regards the Burials Bill of 
the Government as an absolute refusal of the just claim 
of parishioners to exercise their right of burial in tho 
parochial churchyards in harmony with their religious 
convictions and 2 without being oompelled to 
accept the servioes of the Episoopal Church and its 
clergy ; and that it strongly resents the way in which 
that claim has been met by the Government, in offering 
to allow Nonconformists to bury in churchyards without 
any religious service whatever. 

2. The conference is of op nion that the t majorit 
of country churchyards wilt, for a — 2 period, 
contain ample space for the interment of all the 
parishioners, without danger to the health of the com- 
munity ; and that to close them, only to prevent the 
conduct of burial services therein by others than tho 
established clergy, would inflict a great wrong on the 
parishioners. 

3. That the provision of new burial! places, where the 
churchyards are still available, would involve a wasteful 
expenditure of public money; the opprobrium of which 
would, however unjustly, attach to Nonconformists. It 
would also inevitably occasion parochial strife, and 
multiply, instead of putting an end to, invidious eccle- 
sinstical distinctions. 

4. That the repugnance with which the mesure is 
regarded by the conference is in no degree abated by 
the fact that it corsolidates existing laws ; inasmuch as 
some of those laws are objectionable, ard ought not to 
be re-enacted. In particular, the con‘erence objects to 
the ezclusion from consecrated ground, whether in 
churchyards or cemeteries, of all services, and all mini- 
sters, but those of the Church of England. It further 
objects to the division of ground into consecrated and 
unconsecrated purta, with conspicuous boundary marks; 
as an arrangement involving great practical difficulties, 
and, in many cases, the maintenan e of the grievanco 
already suffered in the 1 It is no less 
opposed to the compulsory erection of two mortuary 
0 ls; that one may be exclusively used by E, isoo- 
palians, And it is further strongly averse to the exten- 
„ the perpetuation, in burial· grounds provided 
at the 


ublic expense, of the exclusive rights, aud of 
the * * 


s to exact fees, now exercised, or enforced, by 
the clergy, and the clerks, and the sextons, in the 
existing churchya: ds. 

5. For these reasons, the conference is of opinion 
that no efforts should be wanting on the part of the 
friends of 1 liberty, and especial'y of the mem ; 
bers of the Li 1 both Houses of Parliament, 
to prevent the Bill becoming law ; that the question 
may hereafter be dealt with in a manner more consis- 
tent with reason and equity, aud more likely to effect a 
satisfactory aud lasting settlement.” 


He co lated the conference on the improved 
tone of public opinion, which was growing con- 
tinuously. On the first occasion, when Mr. omnes 
brought forward his bill, chere was an insignificant 
majority of fourteen against it, and last year the 
division was still more full of meaning. because 
although the Conservatives had been brought from 
all parts of the earth to vote against it, yet, in a 
House of 527 members, the majority agaiust the bill 
was only thirty-three ; therefore Parliament might 
be said to have come round to the Nonoonformist 
views of the question. The principal objection he 
had to this bill was that it started on the false 
retence that it met a long-expressed want ; whereas 
in fact it evaded it in a most bare-faced and 
ogee manner. In fact, he did not think that if 
e used the term ‘‘ dishonest’ he would be saying 
too much against the bill. It dealt with 
the question in a manner which would 
not bear investigation, and by a sort of 
side wind of the most discreditable character. 
Under this bill a small minority of the ratepayers 
might put the country to the expense of three 
millions ions of , mething had been said about 
consecration, on this point he was afraid he 
was perfectly unsound—(langhter)—because as a 
soldier he had been in the habit for many years of 
carrying his life in his hand, not knowing that 
before night his bones might be picked clean on the 
hill-side, or his body devoured by raveuous animals, 
, he preferred to take that higher and 
sounder definition of the word consecration which 
had been given by the poet :— 
Where’er you seek God he is found, 
And every spot is hallowed ground. 


(Cheers.) The bill exhibited the t form of 
sacerdotal assumption that he had ever seen. 
Whilst he did not sympathise with the idea of con- 
secration, he could sympathise with the feeling of 
those who desired to have the privilege of saying a 
few words over the grave of the de 

and, therefore, he trusted that the resist 
ance to this bill would grow from hour to 
hour; and he believed from what they had 
seen of thie action of the Government 
in the case of the Endowed Schools Bill and other 
measures, that the Government was simply feelin 
its way now, and would finally abandon the bill. 
His advice to the conference was that every one 
should become a representative man, and use his 
influence against the bill, either in his own congre- 
gation or in his own circle of society. until they 
secure d its ign minious withdrawal. (Cheers.) 


Mr, J. A. Picrox, M. A., seconded the motion, 
reserving his observations. 
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Mr. OsBORNE MorGAN, M. P., who was received 

with much applause, said that when he last had 

the honour of addressing a similar confe- 

rence he stated that he had great faith in 
giving the Government rope enough in this 
matter, but he never could have conceived 
that . would have managed to tie the noose 
so tightly round their own necks as they had 
done. He felt profoundly grateful to the Govern- 
ment for having brought in so exceedingly bad 
a bill, because, if it had been better, somebody 
might have found a word to say in ite favour; but 
this bill reminded him of that boy mentioned by 
Dickens, who was pronounced to be so desperately 
bad that nothing but hanging would ever do 
him any good. (Laughter.) He had talked 
to ~~ | persons about this bill — Charch- 
men Dissenters, Conservatives and Liberals 
—and he had read almost every article that 
had been written, and had found no one who had 
a single good word to say for the bill except, 
curiously enough, his excellent friend Mr. Cham- 
berlain, M. P., who had picked out one clause which 
gave powers to the municipal authorities to convert 
disused churchyards into places of public amuse- 
ment. (Loud laughter.) at might be a Jaudable 
object; but did it require 88 clauses, 5 schedules, 
and 50 pages of most appropriate foolscap to enact 
that disused churchyard should be turned into 
places of amusement. (Renewed laughter.) He 
would not sbrink from asserting that the bill was 
dishonest. From the first word, Whereas,” to 
the last schedule the bill was a h ritical bill— 
(Hear, hear)—and, as a Conservative member said 
to him yesterday, It was a bill brought in under 
false pretences.” It was a bill that in- 
vented an imaginable grievance in order 
to give the go-by to the real one. He would test 
that proposition. Would the Duke of Richmond 
himself dare to stand up and eay that, if he (Mr. 
Morgan) had never brought in his bill, this bill 
would have been introduced? No. How was it 
that although sanitary legislation had been the 
motto of the Conservatives ever since and before 
they came into office, and although three Public 
Healths Acts had been carried, yet no one ever 
dreamt of saying a word about the unhealthy state 
of our cbhurchyards, until Mr. Cross, driven to his 
wite’ end to find arguments against his (Mr. Mor- 
gan’s) bill, was obliged to pitch on this one to get 
oat of the difficulty. They would remember that 
the case of Northampton was cited as one where 
sanitary measures were required, but it so happened 
that he had just received a communication from 
the Mayor of Northampton, enclosing a petition 
from the corporation, denouncing this bill as unjust 
aid unnecessary—(laughter)—so that the pet in- 
stance on which the Government relied actually 
broke down. (Hear, hear.) How did the bill pro- 
pose to deal with this so-called sanitary question? 
There were 12.500 churchyards still used for the 
purposes of sepulture in England and Wales. Now, 
it was proposed to give one-twentieth part of the 
ratepayers, with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, the power of creating new burial-grounds, 
and thus place a tremendous expense on 
the shoulders of the ratepayers. Was it 
wonderful that Churchmen as well as Dis- 
senters objected to such a proposal? Why, 
only the other day a gentleman said to him 
in the train, I live in a parish where there are 
only twenty ratepayers. I am a Churchman, and 
this bill will enable one Dissenter to say to the 
Churchmen, ‘‘ Although the churchy is not 
likely to be full for generations, I insist on you 
nineteen Churchmen providing me and my family 
with a place of sepulture all to ourselves.” Surely 
this was reducing the matter to an absurdity. He 
had taken a great deal of pains to ascertain the 
cost of cemeteries in towns, and they averaged be- 
tween 30004 and 12,000/. each, — he was quite 
certain that he was below the mark when he said 
that if this bill was put into force, in one · third of 
the parishes in England it would cost the rate- 
payers three millions of money, and probably it 
would cost double. Observe also that this proposal 
came from a Government which had always made 
the reduction of local taxation its great watch- 
word; yet it proposed to load the ratepayers with 
this enormous debt in order that they might kee 

up the miserable distinction between — 
and unconsecrated ground. Just as if the road 
to heaven was not strait and narrow enough 
without setting up two entries to it! Supposing, 
however that ouly one-third of the parishes in 
Englayd were to be provided with new cemeteries, 
how was it proposed to deal with the 7,000 or 8,000 
others? He coufessed that on this point it was 
difficult to speak in measured or moderate terms. 
The bill proposed to allow the Dissenters to be laid 
in consecrated ground, but without a word of con- 
solation—not a hymn, not a line, not a word. 
It proposed to treat them as felo de ses? He felt 
as an En,lishman ashamed to think that an 
English Minister should be found bold enough 
to lay on the table of the House such a 
a proposal. (Cheers) The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was far more liberal, because he was willing 
to allow those he called his Nonconformist brethren 
—(laughter)—to sing a hymn over the grave, and 
the archbishop thought the difficulty might be 
solved in that way, though his poetic mind shrunk 
from allowing a prose exhortation to be used. 
(Renewed laughter) Argument after argument 
had been adiluced against his (Mr. Morgan e) bill, 
until there was nothing left 3 this miserable 
fallacy of samtary improvement. Then it was said, 
‘elf you pass your bill you will be getting 


in the thin edge of the disestablishment wedge.” 
(Laughter.) He could not help thinking that while 
they were endeavouring to get in the thin edge of 
the wedge, the clergy themselves had got in the 
the thick end of the wedge—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
and laughter)- and he could not help think- 
ing, when he read such addresses as those 
that had been recently signed by some distinguished 
clergymen, including several deans, that dis- 
establishment had already begun, except that that 
disestablishment seemed to imply with them all the 
benefits of the connection with the State without 
any of the burdens, He began to ask himself, Was 
there such a thing as the Reformation in England ? 
did Henry the Highth or Queen Elizabeth ever 
exist, or whether they were mythical creations, 
like Romulus and Remus? (Loud laughter.) But 
he was straying from the point. As far as his bill 
was concerned, this Government bill would not tura 
him aside. His course would not be more affected 
by this bill than the couree of a three-master would 
be affected by the puff of a pair of bellows. 


— — 


(Cheers.) They had been told that this was a case 
for compromise, over and over ain; but 
was it a compromise which would saddle Church- 
men with three millions of rates, and which 
would ordain that Dissenters should be buried like 
persons who had committed self-destruction? If 
that was the method of compromise, then all he 
could say was ‘‘ Heaven preserve me from such 
compromises!” Their course was perfectly clear. 
‘The common law of England had given them the 
right of interment in the churchyards, but the 
ecclesiastical laws of England had coupled with that 
right a condition that made it a mockery, and he 
therefore asked the conference to support him in 
repealing that condition ; he asked it in the name of 
humanity, in the name of justice, and in the name 
of religion itself ; and with God’s assistance they 
would get it. (Loud cheers. ) 


Mr. Serjeant SON, MP., said Mr. Mo had 
put the question upon its true basis, when he said 
that by the common law of England every 
Se was entitled to the right of burial in 

is parish churchyard, but that an ecclesiastical law, 
of somewhat doubtful legal efficacy, had obliged the 
clergyman to adhere to a certain formula, and gave 
him the power of prohibiting any burial in the 
churchyard without that formula being used. He 
believed that in no country but tbis would such an 
absurd anomaly be suffered to continue. The 
French and Germans would have discarded it long 
ago. This law was a state of things too scandalous 
to be suffered amongst an enlightened community 
Another objection to the bill was the miserable and 
intolerant spirit which underlaid it. If an 

ishman had a boast, it was that of perfect 
liberty—freedom of thought and action, which 
marked the outlines of our modern history. Non- 
conformists had done more for the achievement of 
those liberties than any other part of the English 
community. He himself Sener: to a race and a 
religion that had suffered more from this detestable 
and odious difference of religious opinion of which 
they now complained than any other class, and he 
thought he should not be doing his duty if he did 
not support this movement. (Hear, hear.) It did 
not give any single right which was not enjoyed 
now. They had the right of being buried without 
a service now, and there were clergymen liberal 
euough to permit that to be done. This bill pro- 
p to perpetuate, and give legal sanction to, the 
present state of things, and against that proposal 
they must all protest. They wanted to know why 
they should be laid in the earth like a dog. (Hear, 
hear.) Though he belonged to a religious commu- 
nity, which provided their own burial places, yet 
he joined heartily with this conference in ey * 
against the bill, and upon every occasion he h 
supported his friend Mr. Morgan in the House of 
Commons. The bill was an exhibition of the mise- 
rable spirit of priestcraft, that worst of all curses 
of the human race, and if he did nothing more in 
the cause he would vote against a measure so insult- 
ing to a large section of the community, and so 
utterly at variance with the spirit of liberty which 
they had hoped had been planted without dispute 
in our land, but of which it seemed to be the 
endeavour of a small section, the priestly sacerdotal 
order in the Church, to deprive us. 

Mr. Alderman Fow er (of Wolverhampton), a 
Methodist, expressed his hearty sympathy with 
the opposition offered to this monstrous bill— 
(Hear, )—which would intensify and perpetuate 
the grievances under which a large portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects now suffered. He felt there was 
something underlying this question which ought to 
be dragged out. At present it appeared to be only 
bush fighting and sham fighting, and they must 
drag forth the assumption that Dissenters were 
something totally different from all other human 
beings, and were to be treated as the infidel and 
the dog. (Hear, hear.) As to consecrated ground, 
he believed iv that which was consecrated by the 
dead lying there regs d after centary, and he 
claimed the right that their Nonconformist rural 
friends shoald P in that consecrated ground as 
Christian men and Christian women, and not as 
dogs, and suicides, and the outcasts of the land. 
Therefore, he would accept no compromise, and they 
had better fight it out. The real grievance was the 
men and not the service. One point of a practical 
character he would like to enforce on the confer- 
ence. He thought they ought to expect i 
of the Liberal pasty 08 © party. He was indi 

erally to say that Nonoonformist claims should 
3 tly upon the Liberal party 


bat this was a question on which they had a right to 


point out to the Liberal party that it involved the 
question of ¢ivil and religious. liberty upon which 
the Liberal party was based, and it was a question 
that they might expect the leaders of the party to 
take up and tout. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. A. Picton said the bill was no small 
offence to Nonconformists, and was also an offence 
to the tolerant spirit of the 2 There were 
many evidences, he thought, t the popula- 
tion of this country had ground to be a little 
ashamed of the superstition of consecration, 
He did not eay it was a superstition on the 
part of the members of the Church of England 
to prefer to be buried in ground that had been 
blessed in some manner by a bishop, but it was a 
superstition to hold that the Almighty Father was 
offended if in that 1 * a Nonconformist mini- 
ster or lay man should offer up a prayer. They had 
all seen in foreign countries the Roman Catholic 
priest en at one grave, while Protestant and 
Calvinist ministers were engaged at another. What 
did the bill propose to do? It was a measure which 
was avowedly intended to make permanent one of 
the worst forms of religious intolerance that the 
world had ever seen. Of course, if the bill was 
passed cortain arguments would be taken away which 
they had hitherto been accustomed to use. But 
could it be supposed that if the bill passed the 
mischief would become permanent? They were all 
agreed that the bill was a bad one, and the point 
now was what was best to be done? Time had 
been when Nonconformists alone could stop bad 
measures, but he was almost afraid that time had 
gone by. (Cries of ‘‘ No, no.”) To judge by the Edu- 
cation Act of last year it seemed to be so; but 
with regard to such a question as this the Noncon- 
formists did not stand alone, because they had the 
whole liberal mind and feeling of the country with 
them. (Hear, hear.) With to the oppoai- 
tion to be offered to the bill it would not do merely 
to have public meetings, or one or two petitions, 
but there should be petitions sent up from 
every Nonconformist congregation throughout 
the country, and from every free church. He was 
sure also that many li clergymen were 
attached to the cause, and that large 
numbers of Churchmen would also send up 
petitions on their own account, and if these steps 
were taken some impression would probably 
made even on the __ Government, and thus 
this abominable and in 1 proposition might be 


prevented from becoming law. 


The Right Hon. J. STaNsFELD (who had by this 
time assumed the chair) said that he had received a 
letter from Sir Harcourt Johnstone, in which he said 
that he could not conveniently be present at this 
conference, but as a Churchman he was thoroughly 
with them in condemning the Goverament bill, 
which ought not to satisfy Nonconformists, for it 
was neither wise nor equitable, nor tolerant, in its 
provisions. (Hear, hear.) The note of opposition to 
the measure now been sounded with no uncer- 
tainty throughout the country, and therefore it was 
entirely unnecessary to urge on the conference the 
necessity of opposition, inasmuch as they had already 
| determined on a course. Alderman Fowlerhadalluded 

to the Liberal , and he (the chairman) would 
express his tive conviction that there would 
not be a dissentient voice in the ranks of the 
| Liberal party—(Hear, hear)—and he felt convinced 
that a determined opposition would be given to 
the measure at every convenient opportunity. He 
had recently ref to the debates in the House 
of Lords last year on this question, and he found 
that on May 15 last 2 arl Granville proposed 
two resolutions, namely, ‘‘That it was desirable to 
amend the burials law—first, by giving facilities 
for the interment of deceased persons without the 
use of the Burial Service of the Church of England 
in churchyards.” Of course that resolution alone 
would have meant silent burial; but it was fol- 
lowed by another—‘‘To enable the relations or 
friends, having charge of the funeral of any de- 
ceased persons, to conduct such funeral in 
any churchyard in which the deceased had a 
right of interment with such Christian and orderly 
religious observances as to them might seem fit.” 
With those two resolutions already proposed by the 
leader of the Liberal it could not be con- 
sidered likely that the of the Liberal party 
would be f to the propositions which he had 
himself initiated. Granville, in the speech in 
which he introduced these resolutions, referred to a 
number of alternative suggestions of which he had 
come to know, and in of one of these he 
observed, This is tantamount to silent burial 
without religious consolation at the very time when 
it is most acceptable to mourning ives, 2 

this is so repugnant to the feeling of the majority 
of Dissenters, that I think we may dismiss it with- 
out farther consideration.” The Duke of Rich- 
mond, the introducer of the present bill, following 
Lord Granville on the occasion, and s ing on 
the two resolutions, and criticising them 
separately, said, as to the second resolu- 
tion, that Lord Granville was wise not to be 
satisfied with the first, because the first Tard 
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(Hear, bear.) What did Lord Selborne y? He 
said, very much in the of the argument of 
Mr. Alderman Fowler, 0 


liberty that when 
as to the point o 
services of the clergyman the 


roh, you 
must — ey who bury their relatives in the 
7 


churchyard to do it religiously if they think fit, 
and it is contrary to the first principles on which 
the Church is founded to say to mourners, ‘If you 
will not accept religion in our way you shall, as far 
as we have the power to compel you, do a thing 
that you wish to do religiously in a way which is 
not religious. (Hear, hear.) Now, which course 
was open to Her Majesty's Government? He was 
not unconscious of their difficulties. Their diffi- 
-culty was to find a mutual ground which would 
satisfy the claims of conscientious Dissenters and 
the claims of the conscientiousness of a certain 
portion, but not the most enlightened portion, of 
the clergy of the Church of England. (Hear, 
hear.) Bat the Government might have left it 
alone —(Hear, hear)—and there was no man who 
would have complained of them for letting it 
alone. They were not bound toe initiate 
a bill, because they were not bouad to propound a 
bill which they called. settlement, if they knew, or 
if they ought to know, that by no could 
that bill be accepted as a settlement by those most 
interested in the question. However, the Govern- 
ment did bring furward a measure which they 
called a concession, but the concession was not to 
the claims of Dissenters but to that narrow portion 
of the clergy of the Established Church to which he 
had referred. (Hear, hear.) They had in the 
seventy-four clauses of the bill deliberately done 
that which the Duke of Richmond in May, 1876, 
declared that the Nonconformists of the country 
could not accept. The Government had deliberately 
done this, they had unnecessarily insulted the Non- 
conformists as well as to insult the whole Liberal 
. The Government had thrown down the 
glove, and it was for the Nonconformists and Liberal 
y to take it np and fight the bill out. He did not 
doubt that it would be fought out. In r to 
the bill, the seventy - fourth clause, to which he had 
referred, was insult enough, but there was some- 
thing more than insult in the bill—there was a great 
deal of contrivance, and he would like to point out 
the real character and purport, design and danger 
of the bill. In modern days the first few clauses of 
a bill expressed the principles on which it was 
founded, while the other clauses were almost 
entirely consequences of that principle. Therefore 
they would find the pith of this bill in the fifth and 
sixth clauses, whilst all the rest were more or less 
conaequences, except the seventy-fourth, which, he 
said, had been put in at the end for the sake of 
satisfying a portion of the clergy, and to which he 
did not suppose the Government attached very 
much importance. The fifth clause referred to the 
obligation to provide a new burial-ground when the 
old one “ . but = Rego = was one 
against which they mu upon their guard, 
for if they looked at the matter they vould find 
that in 15,000 odd pariskes of this country one- 
twentieth of the ratepaycrs might at their own 
instance, or at the instance of the clergyman say 
that a new burial-ground was necessary. But, 
suppose that the burial authority refused to incur 
the necessary expense, to whom was the appeal! 
The sixth clause would answer that question, The 
appeal was not, as in other cases where sanitary 
matters were concerned, to the local government 
board, but to the Home Secretary. He had hardly 
ever read a clause which from the mere juris- 
prudential point of view was 80 28 and 
vague. If the Home Secretary, out of the depths 
of his inner consciousness, chose to think for some 
reason that there was not sufficient or suitable con- 
secrated and unconsecrated ee he might order 
a cemetery to be created at the cost of the 
ratepayers whether they wanted it or not 
Now, from the lawyer’s point of view, he thought 
that was bad law. At any rate, this clause would 
very differently interpreted by the Home Secre- 
taries of different Governments, (Hear, hear.) He 
had no doubt that a strong opposition would be 
offered to this measure by the Liberal party at every 
stage, and he had no doubt of the success of the 
opposition. He did not believe the bill would get 
to the seventy-fourth clause, so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned. (Applause.) The Govern- 
ment would, doubtless, betore that time begin 
to dee that the measure was not a settlement, 
and could not be any settlement because 
upon the chauge of Government there would be a 
change of interpretation, and not only a chan 
of interpretation of the law, but its — 


they would suffer 2 i 
‘this attack on the Liberal sot which would do 


the measure 


inevitable decay. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. J. G. Roczrs thought they owed a 
debt of gratitude to the Conservative Government, 
because they might have offered a comproniise 
which would have divided — N — 
(laughter) —wbereas — offered an ins 
Which had united all. Mr. Freeman once said of 


the Karl of Derby that he thought at one time that 
he was infl 


uenced by aay | 
mise: folly. It might, p | 
said conversely’ that the Duke of da 
robably the victim of ignorance, whereas it might 
“ discovered he was misled by Ta to insult 
the Nonconformists and the whole Liberal party. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed that, whether alone or 
not, the Nonconformisty had the power to def 
this bill, and that the Conservatives triumph 
over the Endowed Schools Bill because the 
Nonconformists had ne- notice of what was 
going to be done. Let them as Noncon- 
formists give their representatives in Parliament 
to understand that this bill must be opposed 
from first to last, ge Dee ha RE that 
they meant it to be defeated, and then defeated it 
certainly it would be. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then carried unanimously, 

Mr. Wappy, O. C., M. P., proposed :— 

That copies of the foregoing resolutions be sent to 
the Government, and to the members of the House of 
Lords, and that the opponents of the bill be recom- 
mended to hold themselves in readiness to petition the 
House of Commons nst the Bill, should it come 
down from tae Upper House. 

He announced that the Wesleyan Methodist bod 
had already taken action inst the measure, an 
read some resolutions whic they had passed, and 
which appeared in our last week’s issue. 

Mr. Henry Wricur seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Lamport proposed as a rider :— 

And to urge upon their representatives, by deputa- 
tion ond otherwise, the necessity of resisting the passing 
of the measure by all the means which the forms of the 
House t. 

Mr. MaRLIxd, M. P., seconded the adoption of 
the rider. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., being called upon by 
the Chairman, related, as an instance of a local 
grievance, that in Birmingham there was a disused 
churchyard which had been tunnelled by a 2 
company, and 1, O00“. compensation been 
which had gone into the 
r when, at least some portion ought to have 

spent in putting the place in decent order. 

He contessed his inability to understand the posi- 

tion of their opponents who professed to be unable 

4 sega — — bury their dead without 

in ilty of public indecency or impropriety. 

I seen he should do all he could to prevent 
this bill becoming law. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hutcurson, M. P., said the Conference had 
naturally resented the affront put upon Noncon- 
formists by the bill. It was the fate of the Con- 
servative to he utterly out of sympathy with 
the t body of the le. It was not of so 
much consequence how the bill was initiated as to 
decide what was to be done with it. Their adhe- 
rence to Mr. Osborne Morgan’s bill would be a very 
effective opposition to the Government measure, 
The battle must be fought out, and he had no 
doubt the feeling of the country would respond to 
the resolutions passed this day. (Cheers. ) 

The resolution, with the rider proposed, was then 
passed unanimously. , 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, said that in all probability 
‘information would be given in the course of the 
week as to the exact method by which the bill would 
be ow in the House of Lords. With re to 
the House of Commons, Mr. Morgan fully 
made up his mind to move as an amendment on the 
second reading (if it came to a second reading)— 
That no settlement will be accepted by this House 
which does not permit interments in the parish 
churchyards iu. England and Wales with services 
other than those of the Established Church, and 
by others than the ministers of that Church.” 

Mr. A. SHEPHEARD, in seconding the motion, read 
letters of apology for absence Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, M. P., the Rev. Dr. Landels, the Rev. New- 
man Hall, Mr. Dillwyn, M. P., and Dr. Punshon, 
all expressing sympathy with the cause. 

Mr, SransFeLpD and Mr. RIcnaRD having 
poem a the compliment, the proceedings 
termina 


„An Old Nonconformist Minister,” writing in 
the South Wales Daily News, asks :—‘‘Could not 
some influential friend induce the Government to 
add darkness to silence in the burial of Dissenters ? 
This, it strikes me, would be a very important im- 
provement. In the first place, because there is, 
sentimentally at least, a close affinity between dark- 
and silence. In the second place, an Act that 


is insulting and d ing to a person’s sentiments 
and social position, better be endured under 
ithe cover of t than in the light of the sun. 
a years ago 7 — = 2 * of 
is description. It was that of the child of a poor 
man. The of the parish had refused to 
bury it because it had not been christened. I was 
consequently invited to conduct a religious service 
at the cottage. After ha done so, I walked 
with the funeral to the chu At the entrance 
gate we were met by the sexton or gravedigger, 
who cénducted us to the grave, which, on account 
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, bat found that he 


of the rector of the | Ga! 
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